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SING, LITTLE BIRD. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


S1NG, little bird, on the shivering bough, 
A grateful hymn to this dawn of love! 

The voice of discord is silenced now, 
And hosts of angels adore above ; 

All earth rejoices this rapturous morn : 

O sing, little Robin, for Christ is born! 


Sing, little bird, that immortal song 
The shepherds sang in the days of old, 
When watchful angels, a glittering throng, 
The strain first wakened on lyres of gold! 
Our feeble voices we dare to raise ; 
So sing, little Robin, ¢zy song of praise! 


Sing, little bird, of that Father dear, 
Whose loving eye “marks the sparrow’s 
fall; ” 
The faintest whisper Azs heart can hear, 
His tender mercy enfoldeth ail! 
We feel his presence this happy day ; 
So sing, little Robin, thy sweetest lay ! 


Sing, little bird, of the wondrous bliss 
That thrilled through Mary, the Virgin mild, 
When her lips first printed a mother’s kiss 
On the sacred brow of her heavenly child! 
While choirs of angels rejoice above, 
O sing, little bird, of that mother’s love! 


Sing, little bird, while their white wings shine, 
Of that burning rapture, that deep delight 
Which burst on her soul when his smile divine 

Flashed on the gloom like a meteor bright ; 
And sing, little bird, of the trembling form 
Which the tender giow of her breast made 

warm. 


Sing, little bird, of the dawning gray ; 
Of the shout of triumph that rent the skies ; 
Of the humble straw where the Saviour lay, 
With the light of heaven in his holy eyes ; 
And sing, little bird, of the peace that stole, 
Like a seraph’s breath, o’er the sinner’s soul ! 


Sing, little bird, for he loves to hear 
The simple strain that the lowly sings — 
Such loving praise to his heart is dear ; 
So shake the sleet from thy dusky wings, 
Let rapture glow in thy crimson breast, 
For the songs of the humble he loves the best ! 
Chambers’ Journal. FANNY FORRESTER. 





MISSED. 


A SILENCE like the hush of fear 

Fills all the house this summer day ; 
Familiar accents startle near, 

Or fade in murmurs far away. 


And breaking as from distant gloom, 
A face comes painted on the air; 

A presence walks the haunted room, 
Or sits within the vacant chair. 





SING, LITTLE BIRD, ETC. 


The lightest wind that shakes the glass, 
The sound that stirs awhile the street, 
Seems to the listening heart, alas! 
Like footfall of beloved feet. 


And every object that I feel 

Seems charged by some enchanter’s wand, 
And keen the dizzy senses thrill, 

As with the touch of spirit hand. 


At morning in the rosy flush, 
At noontide in the fiery glow, 
At evening in the golden hush, 
At aight as pass the minutes slow, 


A form belovéd comes again, 

A voice beside me seems to start, 
While eager fancies fill the brain, 

And eager passions hold the heart. 
Chambers’ Journal. S. CLARKE, 





BARON HONOR. 


ONE SIDE oF It, 
“ A PEERAGE?” Well, and wherefore should 
you frown 
If titled I elect my name shall live ? 
Thus is the judge’s, banker’s, handed down. 
Why not the poet’s? Cease,—nor flout the 
crown, 
That offers the one honor crowns can give. 


THE OTHER. 
THE passing echo of their ducal cheers 
Lends lustre to your life! Conceit sub- 
lime! 
Go to !—nor marvel at our rising jeers, 
Since the great spirits you should count 
your peers 
Sit on the splendid benches of all time! 
Punch, 





SUNSET. 


WEARING Aurora’s robe, night after night, 
Some radiant spirit rules the western sky, 
Drowning the sun-tints with such rich sup- 

ply 

Of colors weaved of unremembered lizht, 

That it would seem the Master-painter’s might 
Had wrought anew his palette there on high, 
To tell the tired world rainbows shall not 


die, 
Which first his pledge of promise did indite. 
Forged newly like a steel-blue scimitar, 
The crescent moon shines keener than of 
old, 
And, as the drawn sword of one armed for war, 
Marshals those hosts of crimson, green, and 
gold, 
Till underneath the quiet Evening Star 
The great review pales out into the cold. 
HERMAN MERIVALE, 
Lastbourne, November- December, 1833 
Spectator. 














ANCIENT INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
ANCIENT INTERNATIONAL LAW, 
PART IL. 

Ir has been remarked by some of the 
later writers on international law that 
many of their predecessors have com- 
mitted the grave mistake of asserting that 
the ancient world had no conception of a 
valid and binding international law. This 
accusation is one to which English and 
American writers, as compared with Con- 
tinental jurists, are particularly liable; 
but those who make the charge, being 
wholly concerned with modern interna- 
tional relations, do not find it within their 
scope to do more than adduce a few pas- 
sages from the ancient historians and 
moralists, containing but the scantiest 
refutation of the theory to which they 
object.* 

One or two illustrations will be suff- 
cient. Chancellor Kent writes : — 


The Law of Nations, as understood by the 
European world and by us, is the offspring of 
modern times. The most refined States among 
the ancients seem to have had no conception 
of the moral obligations of justice and hu- 
manity between nations, and there was no such 
thing in existence as the science of Interna- 
tional Law. They regarded strangers and 
enemies as nearly synonymous, and considered 
foreign persons and property as lawful prize. 
Their laws of war and peace were barbarous 
and deplorable. So little were mankind ac- 
customed to regard the rights of persons or 
property, or to perceive the value and beauty 
of public order, that in the most enlightened 
ages of the Grecian republics piracy was re- 
garded as an honorable employment. There 
were powerful Grecian States that avowed the 
practice of piracy; and the fleets of Athens, 
the best disciplined and most respectable 
naval force in all antiquity, were exceedingly 
addicted to piratical excursions. It was the 
received opinion that Greeks, even as between 
their own cities and States, were bound to no 
duties, nor to any moral law, without compact ; 
and that prisoners taken in war had no rights, 
and might lawfully be put to death, or sold 
into perpetual slavery with their wives and 
children. 


* The publication of Mr. John Hosack’s work on 
**The Rise and Growth of the Law of Nations,’ which 
contains a very interesting chapter on Ancient Inter- 
national Law, has rendered the above statement less 
accurate than it was at the time at which the article 
was written, 
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Even the French publicists, belonging 
to a nation justly distinguished for its cul- 
tivation of this branch of knowledge, have 
not escaped this error, M. Laurent, in 
his “Histoire du droit des Gens,” states 
his view thus: — 


| Les Grecs ne se croyaient liés ni par Je droit 
jni par l’humanité; ils ne se connaissaient 
| d’obligations réciproques que lorsqu’un traité 
les avait stipulées. La notion de devoirs dé- 
coulant de la nature de l’homme reconnue par 
les philosophes n’entra pas dans le domaine 
des relations internationales. 


It is only fair to add that the writers of 
this class generally modify to some ex- 
tent the severity of their criticisms, by 
noticing the existence of some usages 
which tended in the direction of justice 
and humanity, and that they credit the 
Romans with some efforts in the cultiva- 
tion of the law of nations as a science; 
but they severely condemn the latter peo- 
ple, too, for * their cunning interpretation 
of treaties, their continual violation of jus- 
tice, and their cruel rules of war.” 

The causes of this error are not far to 
seek. The modern development of inter- 
national law may be said to date from the 
end of the sixteenth or beginning of the 
seventeenth century, its foundation having 
been laid in the works of Suarez, Alberi- 
cus Gentilis, and Grotius. It was an easy, 
but an illogical, inference that no such 
system had ever existed before; and the 
error was perpetuated by a too careless 
facility in adopting the opinions of men 
whose authority as jurists was universally 
recognized. 

Those who have any definite idea of the 
successes achieved by the ancient civiliza- 
tions may well be surprised at the sever- 
ity of the criticisms quoted above. The 
various arts and sciences, which belong to 
and form part of the civilization of a na- 
tion, keep fairly even pace with one an- 
other in their gradual development. 
Foremost amongst these in point of time 
and importance, as being absolutely nec- 
essary to the continuous existence of an 
independent political community, is the 
science of law. Thus at Athens in par- 
ticular, and to a greater or less extent in 
other Greek states, concurrently with a 
successful cultivation of the arts, a sound 
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system of municipal law and a satisfactory 
administration of justice were established. 
The several States which formed the Hel- 
lenic family were bound together by 
closer ties than can well be imagined pos- 
sible under any modern system. They 
acknowledged a common ancestry and 
spoke a common language: the constant 
recurrence of religious and other festivals, 
in which solemnities in honor of the gods 
were combined with international athletic 
competitions, formed also a strong bond 
of union; while the smallness of the terri- 
tory belonging to each State, and the con- 
sequent proximity of their capitals, tended, 
by promoting mutual intercourse, to draw 
closer the relations already recognized. 

Under such circumstances, it would in- 
deed be marvellous, if, among States 
whose political and social organizations 
had been so extensively developed, no 
valid and binding code for the regulation 
cf international relations should have been 
adopted. The fact is, that among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, such a code 
did exist, though no doubt in a very im- 
perfect form; that it was composed of the 
same ingredients and drawn from the 
same sources as that which now regulates 
the intercourse of the civilized world; 
that its guiding principles, though laid 
perhaps on less solid foundations, and 
prematurely arrested in their progress, 
were not unlike those upon which inter- 
national lew now rests; and finally, that 
the development of its rules and institu- 
tions was analogous, in many respects, to 
that of the present system. 

It would, of course, be impossible, with- 
in the prescribed limits, to do justice to so 
wide a subject. The development of the 
treaty system and of diplomacy, the rights 
of ambassadors, the usages of war, the 
system of arbitration, and that of consular 
agency, piracy, rights of asylum and ex- 
tradition, offer ample subject matter for as 
many essays of considerable length. Here 
I propose merely to show the existence 
of such a law, and of an international 
spirit recognizing it and giving it effect, 
and to sketch briefly a few of the institu- 
tions which were created and fostered by 
this sentiment. 

With the view of showing that the rela- 





ticnship of the Greek States to one an- 
other is properly denoted by the word 
“international,” it will be well to start 
with one or two definitions. International 
law may be briefly defined as “ the system 
of principles and rules which regulates 
the mutual intercourse of States;” anda 
State may be defined as “ an independent 
political community.” A community, to 
be recognized as a State, must have its 
own organized government, but the form 
of such government is wholly immaterial. 

The States — many of them insignificant 
in size — which composed the Hellenic 
world, clearly fall within this definition. 
Some of them combined from time to 
time, generally for defensive purposes, in 
which case the hegemony was assigned 
to one by express consent or silent recog- 
nition; but the system of a central gov- 
ernment, though indications of such a 
tendency appear in the development of 
Athenian empire, had not then been 
worked out; and the individual indepen- 
dence of the several States was never so 
far infringed upon as to render inaccurate 
the application of the word “ interna- 
tional” to their relations with one an- 
other. 

It is further laid down by various writ- 
ers of authority, with some variations of 
form, that international law comprises 
international moral law and international 
positive law. The question need not here 
be raised whether this is a correct termi- 
nology; the meaning is clear. The latter 
consists partly of actual agreements em- 
bodied in treaties, but mainly of rules 
which, dependent originally upon the 
comity of nations, and coming under the 
head of imperfect obligations, have grad- 
ually been sanctioned by custom, and 
passed into the region of positive law. 
The former includes those obligations 
which are still imperfect, and, forming a 
portion of the jus naturale, is founded 
upon those moral principles which are 
now held, in theory at any rate, to be as 
binding upon States as upon individuals. 

It will be useful to cite here, for the 
purpose of comparing the sentiments 
which lie at the root of the ancient and 
modern systems, the celebrated State pa- 
per of 1753, addressed by the British to 
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the Prussian government, the occasion 
being an attempt on the part of Prussia 
to confiscate an English loan charged 
upon the then lately ceded province of 
Silesia. The law of nations is therein 
declared to be “founded upon justice, 
equity, and convenience, and the reason of 
the thing, and confirmed by long usage.” 
This statement of the principles which 
ought to regulate the mutual intercourse 
of nations finds many an echo in ancient 
times. The identity of the onestum 
with the true w/éz/e, asserted more than 
once by Cicero in so many words, was 
frequently appealed to in international 
discussions before the public assemblies 
of the Greek cities. The speeches re- 
ported by Thucydides, now recognized, 
in accordance with his own straightfor- 
ward statement, as representing substan- 
tially the sentiments uttered on the several 
occasions, fully warrant the assertion that 
such arguments were constantly advanced, 
and the inference that they would have 
been less prominent had there not existed 
an enlightened public opinion capable of 
appreciating their force. One or two 
instances will suffice. The Corinthian en- 
voys (Thuc. i. 42), addressing the Athe- 
nian Ecclesia, declare that “the material 
advantage generally accrues to him whose 
conduct is least open to the imputation of 
moral obliquity.” The same idea recurs, 
from time to time, in the speech of Diod- 
otus on behalf of the Mitylenzans and 
in the Platazan defence. 

The argument most frequently used to 
buttress the theory which is the subject 
of this criticism is one which language 
suggests. The Greeks, it is said, had no 
phrase to denote this idea; the Romans, 
no doubt, used the phrase jus gentium, 
but this is an ambiguous expression, and 
was used in a sense other than that repre- 
sented by the words “ international law.” 
A few remarks will be made subsequently 
upon the meaning of this much discussed 
phrase. For the present I am rather con- 
cerned with the indications of the exis- 
tence of a Greek law of nations. 

It is again to the political historian of 
Greece that an appeal must be made in 
support of this position. The pages of 
Thucydides contain frequent and definite 
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allusions to a Jaw recognized in Greece 
—an international positive law — com- 
posed partly of treaties, which are referred 
to as binding documents, and partly of 
conventional usages, sanctioned by time 
and general acceptance. The quarrel be- 
tween Corinth and Corcyra, from this 
point of view, presents many noticeable 
features. The Epidamnians, a Corcyrzan 
colony, whose request for aid against 
the Illyrians had been refused by Corcyra, 
had recourse for assistance to Corinth, 
the metropolis of Corcyra, from which 
city, in accordance with the recognized 
law of colonization, they had received 
their GEcist. That this step was a vio- 
lation of conventional usage, is shown 
by the hesitation of the Epidamnians to 
make the application. Though it seems 
to have been a matter of life or death, 
they thought it necessary first to obtain 
the sanction of the Delphic oracle, the 
Corcyrzans meanwhile protesting indig- 
nantly against the infringement of their 
rights by any interference on the part of 
the Corinthians. The Corcyrzans having 
declared war against Epidamnus and laid 
siege to the town, issued a humane and 
liberal proclamation — viz., that any one 
—citizen or otherwise — might depart in 
safety if he chose, but that those who re- 
mained would be treated as enemies. The 
Corinthians having despatched an expe- 
dition to the relief of the place, the Cor- 
cyrwans offered to refer the matter in 
dispute either to such cities as might be. 
agreed upon, or to the Delphic oracle. 
The Corinthians, however, being probably 
aware that they were wrong in point of 
law, attempted to impose a condition on 
their opponents, and refused either to 
submit to a similar condition themselves, 
or to proceed upon the basis of the s/atus 
guo. The negotiation, accordingly, pro- 
duced no result. 

In the celebrated debate before the 
Athenian Assembly, to which these pro- 
ceedings gave rise, and which lasted for 
two days, the rules of international law 
were more than once summoned to the 
speakers’ aid. The respect in which treaty 
obligations were held is shown by the 
pains which the Corcyrw@an envoys took 
to remove Athenian scruples as to the vio- 
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lation of the Thirty Years’ Truce, which | 
the granting of their request might in- 
volve. Furthermore, they commented 
upon the injustice caused by the absence 
of a foreign enlistment act at Athens, 
and criticised severely that benevolent 
neutrality which has failed to find a foot- 
ing in modern international law. Their 
strongest argument, however, was one 
founded to some extent on the doctrine of 
the balance of power, and this it was; 
which undoubtedly had most influence! 
with the audience. The Corinthian reply 
is well summarized by Mr. Wilkins : — 


They appealed warmly to the sentiments of 
honor and of moral obligation, resting their 
claim on the impregnable grounds of Interna- 
tional Law (Kara rave ‘EAAnvwv vouove), and a 
just construction of the clause their opponents 
had perverted: on the natural instincts of 
gratitude for their repeated support of the 
Athenian cause, and on the harmony of true 
policy with right. 

Their defence of the refusal to submit 
to the proffered arbitration was undeni- 
ably weak; but the rest of their address 
was vigorous, and had for the moment a 
considerable effect upon the Athenians. 
Finally, however, the political necessity 
of the latter got the better of their finer 
feelings, and they concluded a Corcyrzan 
alliance, in such terms as, in the opinion 
of Thucydides, did not lay them open to 
the imputation of having violated the 
treaty. 

The next debate reported by Thucyd- 
ides, which was carried on in the pres- 
ence of the Spartan citizens and the dele- 
gates of their confederacy, together with 
the negotiations which ensued, clearly 
shows the anxiety of intending belliger- 
ents to set themselves right in public 
opinion. The tenor of the address of the 
Corinthian delegates upon this occasion, 
and their vigorous efforts to raise feelings 
of hatred and alarm against Athens, are 
described with much force by Mr. Grote. 
Some Athenian envoys, being present on 
other business, obtained leave to reply to 
the Corinthian attack, and offered to sub- 
mit to a reference upon the whole ques- 
tion; while King Archidamus, who fol- 
lowed them, pressed strongly upon his 
audience the expediency of adopting such 
a course. He even goes so far as to say 
(Thue. i. 85) that it is not lawful (voucpuov) 
to proceed before trial against one who 
offers such satisfaction, as against a no- 
torious offender. But a large majority of 
the Spartan citizens having declared for | 
war, on the ground that Athens had vio- | 
lated the Thirty Years’ Truce, that deci- | 





sion, in accordance with the practice of 
the confederacy, was shortly afterwards 
submitted to a general congress and con- 
firmed. 

Though war had thus been decided on 
in the most formal manner possible, the 
Spartans evidently had some doubts as to 
the soundness of their position. In order, 
therefore, to establish a better casus belli, 
they addressed to the Athenians a series 
of requisitions, one of which was to the 
effect that the latter should repeal the 
decree which excluded the Megarians 
from their portsand commerce, This was 
refused on the ground thatthe Megarians 
had been guilty of two distinct violations 
of public Jaw —one in harboring fugitive 
Athenian slaves, and the other in annex- 
ing a portion of certain consecrated 
ground, 

Slavery, being a long established and 
universal institution in Greece, had of 
course its special regulations, which, by 
degrees, acquired the force of positive 
law. It seems to have been the rule that 
those to whom slaves had fled were bound 
to restore them to their masters on pay- 
ment of a prescribed sum. A fragment 
of a decree inscribed upon a tablet found 
in the Acropolis recounts the honors con- 
ferred by the Athenians upon a Chian who 
had, at his own expense, sent back to 
them some runaway slaves (Rangabé, Ax- 
tig. Hellen., No. 472). This practice may 
have suggested to Antimenes, governor 
of Babylon under. Alexander, the idea of 
establishing an insurance office, for the 
purpose of securing masters against losses 
occasioned by the attempts of their slaves 
to escape. 

The second charge brought against the 
Megarians involved the crime of sacri- 
lege, an offence generally resented as 
touching the whole Hellenic community. 
The Spartan demand in this case was un- 
just in the extreme; the Megarian decree 
was in accordance even with the rules of 
modern international law, and, as hinted 
by Pericles in the speech in which he 
urged the expediency of making no con- 
cession, was no more than a particular 
form of the Xenelasia —a practice which 
Spartan jealousy had incorporated in 
their political system. He also dwelt 
strongly upon the refusal to submit to 
arbitration, and speaking from a different 
point of view intimated an opinion coin- 
ciding with that of Archidamus mentioned 
above — viz., that States of equal rank, 
before appealing to arms, should endeavor 
to find in this way a peaceful solution of 
the question at issue. 
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It cannot well be doubted that Pericles 
was honest in the expression of his anx- 
jety to avoid war by a reference to arbi- 
tration; and his readiness to adopt this 
course, showing that he thought it possi- 
ble to obtain a fair tribunal, is therefore a 
valuable testimony in favor of the public 
morality of the time. The position of 
Athens at this period with regard to the 
other States, in respect of the smallness 
of her territory, and the extent of her 
colonial empire and her commerce, is re- 
markably analogous to that of England 
in the civilized world now. She was thus 
regarded with a jealousy similar to that 
which the naval ascendancy of England 
has always provoked among the Continen- 
tal States. One might readily imagine 
Pericles addressing the assembly in the 
words of Lord Palmerston, used in the 
House of Commons in 1849, when, oppos- 
ing a proposition that England should 
pledge herself to submit to the arbitra- 
ment of a third party, he said: “I con- 
fess that I consider that it would bea very 
dangerous course for this country to take, 
because there is no country which, from 
its political and commercial circumstances, 
from its maritime interests, and from its 
colonial possessions, excites more anxious 
and jealous feelings in different quarters 
than England does ; and there is no coun- 
try that would find it more difficult to ob- 
tain really disinterested and impartial 
arbitrators.” It is needless to remark 
upon the manner in which this prediction 
has been verified. 

An analysis of all the passages in 
Thucydides in which allusion is made to 
public law, and to the principles upon 
which it is founded, would occupy more 
space than is desirable. I shall, there- 
fore, add a few passages only, which con- 
tain a direct and positive recognition of 
an international system. The Mityle- 
nzan episode, from this point of view, is 
in many ways suggestive. The Mityle- 
nzans, having revolted from: Athens, and 
been blockaded by an Athenian fleet, sent 
envoys to Sparta to solicit assistance. 
The envoys were invited to attend at the 
Olympic festival, and state their case to 
the'assembled members of the Peloponne- 
sian Confederacy. They commenced their 
speech with a reference to “the estab- 
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selves to the task of removing the unfavor- 
able impression which their proceeding 
might suggest. Had they been dealing 
with the Spartans only, they need hardly 
have taken this line; Mitylene had doubt- 
less some cause for apprehension from 
Athens; but hitherto she had been treated 
as an independent ally, and had had no inti- 
mation of any change of sentiment on the 
part of that State. The envoys, therefore, 
feeling the inherent weakness of their 
case, and being apprehensive, probably, 
that other members of the confederacy 
might not take so Jenient a view of their 
secession, adopted a tone which marks 
the prevalence of the feeling and of the 
rule founded thereon, out of which they 
attempted to argue themselves. Mr. 
Grote’s criticism upon this speech is well 
worth quoting: — 

Pronounced as it was by men who had just 
revolted from Athens, having the strongest in- 
terest to raise indignation against her, as well 
as sympathy for themselves, and before an au- 
dience exclusively composed of the enemies of 
Athens, all willing to hear and none present 
to refute the bitterest calumnies against her, 
we should have expected a confident and well- 
grounded, though perilous effort, on the part 
of the Mitylenzans, and a plausible collection 
of wrongs and oppressions alleged against the 
common enemy. Instead of which, the speech 
is apologetic and embarrassed. 


The argument, such as it was, was per- 
suasive, and a fleet of forty triremes, under 
the command of Alcidas, was sent to the 
relief of Mitylene. This incompetent 
commander, who seems to have been as. 
cruel as he was weak and irresolute, hav- 
ing arrived too late to save the city, deter- 
mined to return at once. On his way 
back he touched at Myonnesus, and being 
possibly embarrassed by the number of 
his prisoners taken from merchant-men 
which had crossed his path, he there, in 
violation of the rule that the lives of those 
to whom quarter had once been given 
should be spared, put the majority of 
them to death. This proceeding excited 
great indignation on the lonian coast; 
and shortly after the arrival of Alcidas at 
Ephesus, he was interviewed by a Samian 
embassy, who remonstrated with vigor 
against his gross violation of the usages 
of war, in slaughtering persons who were 


lished law of the Greeks ” — 78 pév xabeorég | “neither actively engaged against him, 


toig*EAAnot voutuov, The law thus alluded to 
was that which, recognizing the duty of 


nor hostile to him, and who were allies of 
Athens only of necessity.” This expos- 


loyal adherence to allies, suggests a dis-|tulation had such an effect on Alcidas, 
trust of the State which secedes from a/| that he set the rest of his prisoners free. 


confederacy without justifiable excuse. 
They therefore thus early addressed them- 


| 
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Nor does the final scene of the Mityle- 
nzan drama fail to support the position 
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here assumed. Historians have no more 
difficult task than that of appraising the 
actions of men who are separated from 
them by such an interval of time, and by 
differences so wide of manners and mo- 
rality. In such an investigation it is 
necessary to bear in mind, as remarked 
by Mr. Lecky, not only the type and 
standard of morality —as inculcated by 
the teachers — but also the realized mor- 
als of the people. The realized morals of 
a people find an expression in their usages 
and laws; and when individuals or States 
relax a portion of their strict rights, or 
exact a less severe retribution than the 
prevailing usages of the time would have 
authorized, they ought to be credited with 
the motives which induce a similar pro- 
ceeding now, even though the punishment 
thus inflicted may seem unduly severe 
when judged by the standard of our more 
civilized humanity. In the vote carried 
by Cleon, on the first day of the debate, 
there was nothing contrary to the strict 
usages of war, especially in the case ofa 
revolted ally or dependency which had 
been reconquered. Nor was this revolt 
attended by any circumstances which 
could be called extenuating; on the con- 
trary, it was in every respect an aggra- 
vated case, and meant much more than 
the secession of a single city, as having 
been planned and executed at a most un- 
toward time, and in a manner best calcu- 
Jated to shake the very foundations of 
Athenian empire. Therefore, had the 
original decree been carried out, it would 
have been open to the modern critic only 
to say that the measure was harsh in the 
extreme and impolitic, but not unjust. 
As a matter of principle, the proceedings 
of the Spartans in regard to the defenders 
of Platza was far less justifiable. 

The feelings of humanity which began 
to actuate the Athenians when they pro- 
ceeded to reflect individually upon what 
theyhad done collectively, were evidently 
so real that Diodotus refrained from at- 
tempting to stimulate them further; but 
he pressed strongly the injustice of their 
previous decision, pointing out that to 
exterminate the community — which was 
no party to the revolt, and had surren- 
dered when it found itself supplied with 
arms — would be a violation of all just 
principle. 

Some further allusions to this recog- 
nized public law are made in the address 
of the Platwzan deputies in defence of 
the capitulated garrison, and in the The- 
ban reply. The Plateans reminded their 
Lacedzmonian judges, to quote Mr. Wil- 





kins’s translation, “When we were at 
war, you neither suffered nor were likely 
to suffer anything foreign to the usages 
of war atour hands.” They declared that 
the Thebans had been guilty of a double 
violation ot law in attempting to seize the 
city during a truce, and on a solemn festi- 
val; and, in excuse of their own conduct, 
they maintained that they had but taken 
a righteous vengeance, “in accordance 
with the universally established law that 
it is right to avenge oneself upon the hos- 
tile aggressor” (kata Tov mdot vouov KafecTaTa 
Tov émiovtTa moAéuov Sorov eivat duivecdat). 
They called upon their judges to prove 
themselves conscientious judges of right, 
and not timeservers of expediency; and 
appealed to the sacred character of sup- 
pliants which they thought well to as- 
sume, insisting that the law of the Greeks 
forbade the slaying of such (6 d& vodyocg 
roi¢ “EAAnot ph Kteivery robrovc), Again (iii. 
c. 59), they declared that the execution 
of the prisoners would be inconsistent 
with Spartan fame, and a violation of 
Ta Kowd Tov ‘EAAAvev vouiua, as well as a 
wrong done to the memory of their ances- 
tors. The Thebans in their turn dwelt 
upon the violation of the convention by 
the Platzans, and their iniquity in slay- 
ing in cold blood those to whom quarter 
had been given. Finally, they called upon 
the Lacedemonians to stand by to tév 
‘EAAjvev vouw, which their prisoners had 
transgressed. 

Nor are such expressions, indicating 
the existence of a universal Hellenic law, 
to be found only in the pages of the po- 
litical historian. A remarkable instance 
occurs in a fragment of Euripides, quoted 
in the “ Florilegium” of Stobzus, where 
the phrase used, xorvol rig “EAAado¢ voyor, 
is more definite than any employed by 
Thucydides. The expression ra vouijoueva 
"EAAnot is used by Pausanias. 

These instances, to which many others 
might be added, are sufficient to show that 
there did exist among the ancient Greeks 
a valid international law. It was, no 
doubt, often and grossly violated, at times 
even by the most civilized of those com- 
munities ; but the marked disapproval on 
the part of other States, which generally 
attended such offences, and which pro- 
vided the only sanction, apart from war, 
that such a law can have, is cumulative 
proof of its reality. The position of the 
Hellenic communities was, in fact, very 
similar to that of the European and other 
nations which have actually or impliedly 
given in their adherence to the principles 
of the modern code. It is a recognized 
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rule now, that due regard being had to 
the precepts of humanity, those who have 
not so conformed are not entitled to the 
milder treatment and greater courtesy ex- 
tended to those within the pale. We 
have not sufficient: knowledge of the in- 
tercourse of the Greeks with foreign 
States to enable us to estimate the differ- 
ence between the rules which guided such 
relations and those which existed among 
themselves; but so much may be said, 
that to pronounce them insensible to any 
moral laws, or to any reciprocal obliga- 
tions except such as were enjoined by 
treaties, is to do them a grievous wrong. 

In proceeding to examine the indica- 
tions of the existence of international law 
among the Romans, the meaning of the 
phrase jus gentium must first be noticed. 
The mischievous ambiguity of this ex- 
pression has been discussed by many 
writers. It may mean either the law 
which regulates the intercourse of States 
as such, or those general rules of justice 
which are almost universally adopted by 
civilized nations. The confusion is much 
increased by the circumstance that these 
two meanings run into one another. A 
passage in the Geneva judgment of Sir A. 
Cockburn serves to show how at the 
present day international law and the 
common law of a nation are similarly in- 
tertwined. 

As Great Britain forms part of the great 
fraternity of nations, the English common 
law adopts the fundamental principles of inter- 
national law and the obligations and duties 
they impose; so that it becomes, by force of the 
municipal law, the duty of every man, so far as 
in him lies, to observe them, by reason of 
which any act done in contravention of such 
obligations becomes an offence against the 
common law of his own country. 


This recalls forcibly the “ De Officiis,” 
in which (iii. 17) the following passage oc- 
curs: “ Itaque majores aliud jus gentium, 
aliud jus civile esse voluerunt. Quod 
civile, non idem continuo gentium; quod 
autem gentium, idem civile esse debet.” 

Sir H. Maine, who has discussed at 
some length the meaning of the phrase, is 
of opinion that “the confusion between 
jus gentium or law common to all nations 
and international law is entirely modern, 
and that the classical expression for in- 
ternational law is jus feciale, or the law of 
negotiation and diplomacy.” This opin- 
ion must be received with the respect due 
to so high an authority; but I cannot per- 
suade myself that in either particular it is 
correct. Sir R. Phillimore, in a valuable 
note upon this subject, points out that 
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Livy and Sallust use the words jus gen- 
tium in the sense of “international law,” 
while the Roman jurists of a later date 
generally assigned to them the other 
meaning, or regarded them as equivalent 
to jus naturale. He quotes some pas- 
sages from the Institutes and the Di- 
gest, in which the phrase might seem to 
retain its earlier meaning; and it is not 
open to question that in the republican 
times it was used as equivalent to jus 
commune gentibus. The jus feciale, on 
the other hand, was a mere department of 
international law. The Collegium Feciale, 
an institution said to have been founded 
by Numa, and to have derived its origin 
from Egypt through the Greek colonies, 
was the authority which regulated the 
practice and procedure connected with 
international questions. From its mem- 
bers ambassadors were generally chosen, 
and they were doubtless authorities of 
much weight upon the principles of the 
law, with the ceremonial of which they 
were entrusted; but the final decision of 
all such questions was in the hands of the 
Senate. A sentence in the address of the 
Samnite Pontius to Postumius and the 
Roman ambassadors (Livy ix. 11) con- 
tains a simultaneous refutation of the 
double error mentioned above : “‘ Hoc vos, 
Feciales, juris gentibus dicitis?” The 
words juris yentibus can hardly mean any- 
thing else here than “ the existing law for 
the direction of international relations ;” 
while, had Sir H. Maine’s dictum as to 
the proper classical expression for inter- 
national law been correct, the historian 
would probably have used the proper 
classical expression, and at the same time 
pointed the question addressed to the 
Fecials, by substituting for gen¢idus the 
word fecialis. 

The spirit of legal ritualism, which de- 
veloped among the Romans a number of 
intricate ceremonies, and attached an ex- 
cessive importance to their accurate ob- 
servance, necessitated the existence of 
such an institution. The principal por- 
tion of its functions consisted in the regu- 
lation of the solemnities with- which war 
was proclaimed and concluded, treaties 
and alliances entered into, and general 
negotiations conducted. Not the least 
remarkable circumstance connected with 
it, nor the least characteristic of that law- 
abiding spirit which afterwards gave a 
jurisprudence to the world, is the fact that 
its establishment followed at so short an 
interval the foundation of the Roman city. 

It would appear, then, that in the earlier 
times the expression jus gentium had a 
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double meaning, and that under the em- 
pire it lost its sense of “international 
law.” The explanation of this is simple ; 
when international law ceased to exist, 
the words expressive of the idea had no 
longer any reason for surviving. The 
decadence of international law was not 
caused, as sometimes alleged, by the cor- 
ruption and demoralization which attended 
the fall of the republic, but was the result 
of the extension of Roman dominion over 
the known world. When it came to pass 
that a decree went out from Cesar Au- 
gustus that all the world should be taxed, 
it was hardly possible that the jus gentium 
in its earlier sense should maintain an in- 
dependent existence. 

In examining the views of the Roman 
writers upon this subject, it must be re- 
membered that they were not, like Thu- 
cydides, contemporary historians; the 
evidence, therefore, supplied by their re- 
marks must so far be discounted. Even 
as early as the times of the first king of 
Rome, according to Livy (i. 14), some re- 
spect for the jus gentium had been devel- 
oped. Some Laurentine envoys had been 
maltreated by the relatives of King Ta- 
tius, who, being asked for satisfaction 
“jure gentium,” yielded to the prayers of 
the offenders and refused it. He was 
consequently assassinated at Lavinium, 
whither he had gone to celebrate a sacri- 
fice. It was said that Romulus was less 
concerned about this proceeding than its 
gravity demanded; either because he dis- 
trusted Tatius, or thought that in this 
instance he had got what he deserved. 

Descending to somewhat more histori- 
cal times we find a remarkable incident 
narrated by Livy (v. 36), which shows that, 
in his opinion, the rules of international 
law were even at that time regarded with 
respect by nations whom the Romans de- 
spised as barbarians. The Senones, a 
Gallic tribe, having laid siege to Clusium, 
that city sent an embassy to Rome, with 
a request for assistance. Three of the 
Fabii, represented as high-spirited youths, 
were sent as envoys to the Gauls, with a 
somewhat imperious message. Having 
delivered this in a tone by no means con- 
ciliatory, they received a similar reply. 
This they resented so hotly that they laid 
aside their diplomatic functions, and “jam 





bassy should be sent to complain of the 
wrong done, and to demand “ut pro jure 
gentium violato Fabii dederentur.” To 
the Roman Senate the barbarians seemed 
to demand no more than their right; but 
hesitating to decide against men of such 
position, they for the first time in their 
history referred to the people a question 
of this nature. The multitude endorsed 
the action of the Fabii by electing them 
military tribunes for the ensuing year. 

The remorse for this proceeding, by 
which the historian supposes his country- 
men to have been actuated, finds its ex- 
pression in the words of Camillus, when 
the proposal to migrate to Veii was dis- 
cussed in the public assembly: ‘ Quid 
hc tandem urbis nostrz clades nova? 
Num ante exorta est quam spreta vox 
coelo emissa de adventu Gallorum, quam 
gentium jus a legatis nostris violatum, 
quam a nobis, quum vindicari deberet, 
eadem negligentia deorum prztermis- 
sum?” 

The following is a pointed instance of 
the use by the same writer of a phrase 
which indicates clearly his recognition of 
international law. Some Roman colonists 
of Circeii and Velitre had joined the 
Volscians in a war against Rome, and 
certain of this number had been taken 
prisoners. At the conclusion of the war 
(Livy vi. 17), these two towns sent envoys 
to Rome to excuse their conduct, and to 
ask for the prisoners, that they might be 
dealt with according to municipal law. 
The envoys were severely rebuked, as 
representing men who had made war upon 
their metropolis; their request was re- 
fused, and they were ordered instantly to 
depart out of the sight of the Roman peo- 
ple, ne nihil eos legationis jus, externo, 
non civi comparatum, tegeret.” 

Other Roman historians and writers 
use the expression in the same sense, 
Sallust informs us (Bell. Jug. c. xxii.) that 
Jugurtha, on being remonstrated with by 
Roman envoys for his violence to Adher- 
bal, declared that the latter had taken the 
initiative by plotting against his life: 
“Populum Romanum neque recte neque 
pro bono facturam, si ab jure gentium se 
prohibuerit.” Tacitus varies somewhat 
the form of the expression. Germanicus, 
in his reproachful address to his soldiers 


urgentibus Romanam urbem fatis, legati|}on their return to allegiance, is repre- 


contra jus gentium arma capiunt.” One 
of them was recognized in the battle, and 


| 





sented as saying: “ Hostium quoque jus, 
et sacra legationis et fas gentium rupistis ” 


forthwith a retreat was sounded along the |(Ann. i. 42). Again we find in Seneca 


whole Galiic line. Some were for march- 
ing straight upon Rome; but the advice 


| 


(De 1rd iii. 2), “ Violavit legationes, rupto 
jure gentium, rabiesque infanda civitatem 


of the elders was accepted, that an em- | tulit.” And finally, the historian Quintus 
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Curtius, whose date, later than that of 
any of the writers already quoted, has not 
yet been accurately fixed, writes, “ Ca- 
duceatores interfecti, jura gentium vio- 
lata” (iv. ii. 17). 

These instances are of sufficiently wide 
selection to show what was the meaning 
attached to the phrase in question during 
the republican period and the earlier 
times of the empire. They willalso serve 
to refute more clearly the erroneous views 
mentioned above. In not one of these 
quotations could jus feciale be substituted 
for the expression used. The scholar 
who attempts to make this alteration will 
readily perceive the limited meaning of 
the latter term. 

Jt has now been shown that both the 
Greeks and Romans possessed a certain 
amount of international phraseology. 
The extent of the language of Greek di- 
plomacy, which, considering the ground 
that it covers, is much fuller than that of 
modern times, requires a special study for 
its appreciation. There were eight or ten 
technical terms to express the different 
sorts of treaties into which nations might 
enter, and nearly as many names for am- 
bassadors, according to the nature and 
object of their mission. The language of 
Roman diplomacy was probably much 
less extensive; but owing to the scanty 
information furnished by their historians, 
and the unfortunate disappearance of al- 
most all their diplomatic records, it is dif- 
ficult to speak with certainty upon this 
subject. 

It is hardly possible that special trea- 
tises upon matters of so great interest, 
and held in such respect, did not exist 
among the Greeks and Romans, The 
“Manava Dharmdsdstras’” — a_ work 
more generally but less correctly knows 
as the “ Institutes of Manu” — contained 
a code of diplomatic regulations, and it is 
probable that a similar code was in exis- 
tence among the ancient Egyptians. But 
by a strange fatality hardly any trace has 
survived of Greek or Roman disquisitions 
upon international law or diplomatic prac- 
tice. Aristotle is known to have written 
a work entitled Acxa:ouata nroAewv, This 
title, however, is ambiguous, and the 
scanty fragments of the work which have 
survived, would seem to indicate that it 
dealt with municipal rather than interna- 
tional questions. Demetrius the Phale- 
rean — who, escaping from Athens on the 
approach of Demetrius Poliorcetes, took 
refuge with Ptolemy Lagus, and to whose 
influence the foundation of the Alexan- 
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drian Library has been ascribed — was 
the author of three books, entitled Aixaia, 
TIpecBevrexéc, and rept ’Expivng: but no more 
is known of the contents of these volumes 
than what their titles suggest. The “ An- 
tiquitates Rerum humanarum” of Varro 
contained a book, “ De Bello et Pace,” of 
which a few fragments remain. The same 
author is said to have written on “ Lega- 
tiones,” but the evidence of this is insuf- 
ficient. The loss of these works is the 
more to be regretted, as “ the most learned 
of the Romans,” who had held high com- 
mands in the wars against the pirates and 
Mithridates, and had subsequently served 
as Pompey’s lieutenant in Spain, would, 
from his practical knowledge, have been 
a most valuable authority upon such ques- 
tions. The celebrated collection of de- 
crees and treaties made by Craterus of 
Macedonia in the fourth century B.c. has 
also entirely disappeared. Among the 
treaties contained in this collection was 
one supposed to have been made between 
the Greeks and Persians after the battle 
of the Eurymedon, which however the 
historian Theopompus, judging from the 
dialect used, ascribed to a later date. Of 
the three thousand tables of bronze col- 
lected by Vespasian when he rebuilt the 
Capitol, not a single original remains. 
This collection, styled by Suetonius “ in- 
strumentum imperii pulcherrimum,” was 
a record of the public life of the Roman 
State from the year 390 BC., and must 
have contained documents which would 
have thrown much light upon questions 
of diplomacy and international law. 

Failing such means of knowledge, we 
are relegated for information on these 
subjects to incidental statements and allu- 
sions of the historians and orators — 
many of them, especially in the case of 
the Romans, not to be trusted implicitly. 
Our knowledge of the language of Roman 
diplomacy is particularly scanty. Not one 
treaty made by the Romans with a foreign 
State has been preserved in Latin; all 
that remain are known through Greek 
translations. Of the fecial diction but a 
few formule and fragmentary sentences 
have survived, preserved by Livy, Aulus 
Gellius, Varro, and — where one might 
least expect it—in the “Satyricon” of 
Petronius Arbiter. It is, however, some 
compensation for these losses, that the 
discovery of the Greek inscriptions has 
shed a flood of light upon such matters, 
and that the treasury of knowledge thus 
opened is, in all probability, still far from 
being exhausted. 
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PART II. 


THE general progress of modern civ- 
ilization has, as might be expected, de- 
veloped a number of new international 
questions, the complication of which is 
increased, owing to the circumstance that 
the several members of the civilized fra- 
ternity have not, as regards their moral 
progress, advanced with equal strides. 
The questions connected with slavery, 
which is still recognized by some civilized 
States, present an instance of the difficul- 
ties arising from this cause. It is, of 
course, not unlikely that in the ancient 
world similar perplexities may have aris- 
en; but they were probably resolved in a 
rough-and-ready way which modern en- 
lightenment could not tolerate. 

But in several departments interna- 
tional law advanced in a manner not alto- 
gether disproportionate to its progress in 
Jatertimes. The treaty system, the rights 
of ambassadors, the systems of consular 
agency and of arbitration, and the usages 
of war, all present points of analogy with 
the corresponding modern institutions. 
To some of these subjects I have already 
incidentally alluded in discussing the 
phraseology which marks the recognition 
of international law. Each of them now 
demands a few further remarks, to which 
will be added a brief notice of the more 
important diplomatic records whence our 
knowledge is derived. 

The oldest text of a treaty now in ex- 
istence is that of the convention made 
between Ramses II., king of Egypt, and 
the prince of the Kheta. Even those who 
are aware of the early progress made by 
the Egyptians in the arts of writing and 
of diplomacy, cannot fail to be surprised 
at the length, nature, and precision of this 
remarkable document. ‘The original was 
engraved on a large silver plate with a 
ring at the top; an official copy on a séele 
of stone was found embedded in the 
ground at Karnak, with a portion of the 
surface protruding. It contains, accord- 
ing to the arrangement of the Vicomte de 
Rougé, forty-nine clauses, many of which 
are mutilated. The earlier clauses con- 
tain recitals of the relations previously 
existing between the two peoples, and of 
the manner in which the prince of the 
Kheta on his accession directed his 
thoughts towards peace. The articles of 
a permanent offensive and defensive al- 
liance are then inserted, and are followed 
by clauses providing for the extradition 
of emigrants, deserters, and in particular 
of skilled workmen, The arrangement is 





then, in a series of articles, commended 
to the protection of innumerable gods and 
goddesses of Egypt andthe Kheta. There 
follow special provisions to the effect that 
in the case of the extradition of any run- 
away, his delinquency shall not be brought 
up against him; further, that no punish- 
ment shall be inflicted on any member of 
his family, and that no tortures or cruel- 
ties, which from their accurate specifica- 
tion would seem to have been common, 
shall be practised on himself. The final 
clause refers to a relief at the top of the 
tablet, in which a figure representing the 
King of Heaven, protector of the stipula- 
tions proposed by the prince of the Kheta, 
is embracing a figure of that prince. I 
have described this treaty somewhat in 
detail, as it may fairly be considered, hav- 
ing regard to its antiquity (about the four- 
teenth century B.C.), the most remarkable 
document now in existence which records 
an international transaction. 

In Greece, on the other hand, igno- 
rance or an imperfect knowledge of the 
art of writing for a long time retarded a 
similar development of diplomatic docus 
ments. Passing over a mythical treaty 
supposed to have been made between 
Athens and Eleusis in the reign of Erech- 
theus, and arriving at a time hardly less 
fabulous, the earliest account of a treaty 
or of an agreement in the nature thereof, 
and of the ceremonial with which it was 
concluded, is that given in the third book 
of the Iliad (245 sgg.) —a scene imitated 
by Virgil in the twelfth book of the Eneid. 
In such cases, the preliminaries having 
been arranged, the making of the treaty 
consisted in the public declaration of its 
terms, and invocation of the gods, sacri- 
fices and libations, with a solemn impreca- 
tion of vengeance on any one who should 
set it at nought. This custom of impre- 
cating divine vengeance upon him who 
violated an oath was common to many 
nations of antiquity —among others, to 
the Jews and Pheenicians. The publicity 
of the proceedings imported as much cer- 
tainty into the transacticn as was required, 
while the brevity and simplicity of the 
terms sufficiently ensured their remem- 
brance without the assistance of docu- 
mentary records. 

Descending to more historical times, 
the earliest formula which we find in con- 
nection with alliances is the oath taken by 
the several members of the Amphictyonic 
Confederacy. The orator Aschines has 
preserved this oath in his speech epi 
mapanpegjeiac,s.116. In that against Ktesi- 
phon, s. 109, he refers to the time of Solon 
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a formula of imprecation which formed 
part of the Amphictyonic proceedings, 
and which would seem to have been the 
usual complement of the oath before men- 
tioned ; for he remarks, immediately after 
repeating the terms of the oath, that “it 
was sanctioned by a mighty imprecation:” 
— Kai zpoonv tO bpkw dpdicyupd, The archaic 
simplicity and brevity of these documents 
assign their composition to an early pe- 
riod. The formula by which the Greeks 
bound themselves together on the ap- 
proach of the Persians, set out by Herod- 
otus, vii. 132, and the oath which the 
Athenians took individually, are couched 
in a similar style. 

The treaty made between the Eleans 
and the Herzans, the original of which 
was discovered at Olympia in 1813, is the 
oldest original document in existence be- 
longing to European diplomacy. It is 
written in the Doric dialect, and the trans- 
lation runs somewhat thus : — 


Treaty of the Eleans and Herzans, Let 
there be an alliance for one hundred years 
cominencing from this year. Should there be 
need of words or action, let them unite, as 
well for other purposes as for war. Let those 
who refuse so to do pay a silver talent to 
Olympian Zeus by way of fine. Whosoever 
shall destroy this writing, whether private per- 
son, magistrate, or town, shall be liable to the 
penalty herein written. 


This laconic document suggests several 
points of importance. The custom pre- 
vailed among the Greeks, which, as already 
noticed, existed in Egypt, of placing a 
treaty under the specific guardianship of 
one or more deities. The preservation of 
so many documents of this sort is owing 
mainly to this custom; for the orjAa or 
tablets were naturally deposited in the 
temple of the guardian deity, so as to be 
within his special cognizance. Thus, it 
was prescribed by the terms of the fifty 
years’ truce between Athens and Lacede- 
mon (B.C. 421), that counterparts should 
be placed in the temples of the Olympian 
Zeus, of the Isthmian and Delphian 
Apollo, upon the Athenian Akropolis, and 
in the sanctuary of the Amyklzan Apollo 
at Sparta. At Rome, Janus was the guar- 
dian deity of alliances, and such records 
were kept at first in the temple of Dius 
Fidius, and afterwards in that of Bona 
Fides on the Capitol. 

Another point is suggested by the pro- 
vision which fixes a definite period dur- 
ing which the treaty is to remain in force. 
The idea may have been that the prog- 
ress of events might, at the end of the 
period named, demand a revision of the 





arrangement; or possibly, the rise and 
fall of States being so rapid in those 
times, a treaty for one hundred years may 
have been looked upon in the light in 
which a lease for nine hundred and nine- 
ty-nine years is regarded by us. In some- 
what later times special articles were 
inserted in treaties (Thuc. v. 18), empower- 
ing the contracting parties to revise and 
alter with mutual consent. The principle 
is here recognized, which, though formally 
admitted, was practically disregarded by 
Russia in 1871, that no State can liberate 
itself from the engagements of a treaty, 
or modify its stipulations, without the con- 
sent of the other signatories. It is the 
practice in modern times neither to define 
the period during which the treaty is to 
remain in force, nor to insert a clause pro- 
viding for its periodicalgrevision. This 
system would seem to have been instru- 
mental in producing a loose morality with 
regard to the obligatory force of such doc- 
uments; and the question is thereby 
raised whether a return to the ancient 
system would not be advisable, by the 
definition of a period long enough to se- 
cure the subsidence of angry feelings and 
the re-establishment of amicable relations. 
This practice would, at any rate, have the 
advantage of making the disregard of such 
obligations during the prescribed period 
more glaring, and consequently of bring- 
ing a stronger public opinion to bear upon 
the internationalioffender. According to 
the present system, the State upon which 
a restriction is imposed itself selects the 
time for making the desired alteration; 
and it is needless to add that it finds its 
opportunity, as Russia did in 1871, in the 
difficulties of those who have imposed the 
burden. Nor does such a proceeding 
want the justification of a high and in- 
dependent authority. Professor Momin- 
sen, speaking of the transaction at the 
Caudine Forks, of which his particular 
view is correct, states the general princi- 
ple thus: “A great nation does not sur- 
render what it possesses except under 
the pressure of extreme necessity. All 
treaties which make concessions are ac- 
knowledgments of such a necessity, not 
moral obligations. Every people justly 
reckons it a point of honor to tear in 
pieces by force of arms treaties that are 
disgraceful.” 

It was confessedly the prevalence of 
this doctrine, and the knowledge that it 
would meet with a practical recognition 
in France, that induced the Germans, after 
the war of 1870, to impose such conditions 
as would materially cripple that country in 
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a future struggle with the German Em- 
pire. The victors, no doubt, estimated 
with care the circumstances of the posi- 
tion, and it may be presumed that they 
were competent judges of it; yet the an- 
nexation of Alsace and Lorraine renders 
inevitable a war which might otherwise 
have been indefinitely postponed, and 
which, in the event of danger to the 
German Empire from religious discontent 
or other causes, may prove disastrous in 
its results to those who took so hazardous 
a security. 

Wien in subsequent times treaties 
were made with the intention that friendly 
relations should continue to exist without 
interruption, a provision was inserted to 
the effect that the treaty was to remain in 
operation forever. This clause is found 
in the treaty between Olonte and Lato, 
two Cretan towns (Corpus Iuscriptionum 
Grecarum, No. 2554). The Roman trea- 
ties, on the other hand, resemble in this 
respect those of modern times. The first 
treaty between Rome and Carthage, a 
translation of which is given by Polybius, 
and which is generally supposed to have 
been made shortly after the expulsion of 
the kings, contains no limitation of this 
kind. It has some clauses of a protec- 
tive nature, indicative of the jealous spirit 
which naturally pervaded a great mercan- 
tile community. Roman vessels gener- 
ally are forbidden to pass the promontory 
called Kalon; and if compelled to do so 
by stress of weather or of the enemy, are 
not to trade, but may purchase necessa- 
ries for refitting or for religious obser- 
vances, and must leave within five days. 
The regular traders (probably those who 
were licensed) are to transact no business 
except in the presence of a herald or a no- 
tary; if they observe this regulation, the 
public credit is pledged for the merchan- 
dise which they sell, Romans coming 
into the part of Sicily owning Carthagin- 
jan sway, are to enjoy a complete equal- 
ity of rights with the Carthaginians. 

The mention of the Carthaginians in 
connection with Sicily, recalls a remark- 
able treaty to which this State was a party 
a few years subsequently. Simultane- 
ously with the triumph achieved by the 
Greeks at Salamis, Gelon and Theron, 
the Greek despots of Sicily, gained a great 
victory at the Himera over the Cartha- 
ginian forces. In the treaty which set- 
tled the terms of peace, if we are to 
believe Theophrastus, an article was 
inserted which imposed upon the Car- 
thaginians the obligation of abandoning 
the practice of human sacrifice. Some 





writers are inclined to be incredulous 
as to this, on the ground that Theo- 
phrastus is the only author who men- 
tions the circumstance, and that, as we 
learn from Diodorus. Siculus (xx. 14), 
the practice was not permanently discon- 
tinued at Carthage. Failing, however, 
further means of discrediting Theophras- 
tus as to a statement the reverse of in- 
credible, this may be regarded as an 
instance in which the principle of human- 
ity dictated the imposition of a condition 
upon a subject about which those who 
imposed it were not materially concerned. 

Coming to a somewhat later period, we 
shall find a considerable development in 
the art of treaty-making. The various 
negotiations which were carried on dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian War show a marked 
advance in this direction. The strict ob- 
servance of the recognized formalities of 
international law is shown by the state- 
ment made at the commencement of 
Thucydides’ second book, that thence- 
forward the two parties opened no com- 
munication with one another except 
through the intervention of heralds. This 
historian adopted the practice, too much 
neglected by others, of inserting into his 
work not only the texts of official docu- 
ments, but also in some cases a detailed 
account of the negotiations which pre- 
ceded them. The first of these documents 
which requires notice is that which re- 
cords the terms of the truce for a year 
made in 425 B.c. (Thuc. iv. 118). From 
this it appears that three classes of per- 
sons were concerned in such negotiations 
— heralds, ambassadors, and their suites 
(xjpuxe J& Kai mpecBeia Kai dxoAobdore x. T. A.), 
The herald, to whom the preliminary ar- 
rangements were assigned, had played an 
important partinthe heroictimes. About 
the age of Solon this office seems to have 
been a recognized part of the Athenian 
constitution, and to have been regarded as 
a sort of magistracy, as may be inferred 
from the oath of the Heliasts, quoted by 
Demosthenes in his speech against Ti- 
mocrates (§ 149), The ambassadors, 
styled airoxpdropes when entrusted with the 
authority of plenipotentiaries, of course 
conducted the main business; their chief 
was termed dpympec3evtag, The dxdAovdot 
were probably the ordinary attendants of 
an ambassador, such as Cicero calls asse- 
cle. The two Athenian State galleys, the 
“ Paralus” and “Salaminia,’” were set 
apart, amongst other duties, for the con- 
veyance of embassies; and it was possi- 
bly from this employment that they de- 
rived their name of eipyvapyides. 
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It would appear from the hypothetical 
form of the document that it was drafted 
at Sparta and sent to Athens for approval. 
Its final clause contains a request to the 
Athenians, if they think any alteration 
desirable, to send ambassadors with full 
powers for its discussion. The course 
thus adopted was the same as that pur- 
sued in the case of the Egyptian treaty 
already mentioned. The text of the agree- 
ment is followed in Thucydides by the 
formal decree of ratification on the part 
of the Athenians. This decree records 
the name of the presiding tribe, of the 
clerk of the council, and of the chairman 
or speaker. It was moved by Laches, 
and by it the truce was accepted as the 
basis for negotiations which should deter- 
mine the war. It was sworn to by three 
representatives of Athens and Sparta re- 
spectively, and by two belonging to each 
of the other contracting parties. 

The similarity in form between this 
document and the three treaties set out 
at length by Thucydides in his fifth book 
shows that by this time a fixed and pecul- 
jar style had been adopted for the record- 
ing of international transactions. In 
these treaties the rights of the several 
parties are accurately stated, and their 
mutual concessions and engagements set 
out with much precision. The alliance, 
offensive and defensive, of the Athenians 
with the Argives, Mantineans, and Eleans, 
contains, among other minute provisions, 
a clause regulating the pay to be given to 
the troops of any State from which assis- 
tance may have been required, a higher 
rate being fixed for the cavalry than for 
the light and heavy infantry and archers. 
The religious formalities are prescribed 
with scrupulous care, as is also the form 
of the oath, which is to be sworn by the 
several States in their most solemn fash- 
ion. The various bodies and individuals 
who must take the oath are mentioned, as 
well as the officers. who are to administer 
it. Provision too is made for the periodic 
renewal of these oaths, and the times and 
places for such ceremonies are deter- 
mined. Copies of the treaty are to be 
kept in the respective capitals, and the 
several States are to join in depositing a 
copy at Olympia. In the final clause of 
each treaty mentioned in this book, there 
is a provision for making such alterations 
as events may demand, to the validity of 
which the consent of all parties is re- 
quired; while the several modifications 
of the arrangement between the Laceda- 
monians and the Persian satraps, recorded 
in the eighth book, present an instance of 





the manner in which such provisions were 
carried into effect. 

One of the points which strikes us 
most forcibly in reading the account of 
Thucydides is the great publicity amidst 
which these negotiations were conducted, 
as compared with the excessive secrecy 
which characterizes the operations of 
modern diplomacy. Ambassadors arriv- 
ing at Athens or Sparta announced their 
powers and discussed the business with 
which they were charged, in presence of 
the general assembly of the citizens. 
This seems to have been almost the uni- 
versal practice of the Greek States, in- 
cluding those whose form of government 
was not democratic. At times, indeed, 
when it was desirable to avoid the turbu- 
lence of a public discussion, or for other 
reasons, a private conference with some 
of the leading statesmen was proposed. 
Such a proposition was acceded to in the 
case of the Melians, and Thucydides gives 
a detailed account of the manner in which 
the discussion was conducted. Sufficient 
reason for the granting of this request is 
to be found in the nature of the argument 
advanced by the Athenian envoys. That 
its general character was such as Thu- 
cydides has stated, there is little reason 
to doubt, even though Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus accuses the historian of at- 
tempting to discredit the country which 
sent him into exile. But we may readily 
hesitate to believe that the Athenians, 
though demoralized, as any nation might 
be, by the long continuance of the war, 
would have advanced before a public as- 
sembly the arguments by which they then 
sustained their cause. Mention is made 
occasionally of such a request being re- 
fused. The Spartan envoys who came to 
Athens to treat for the release of the men 
blockaded at Sphakteria requested that 
commissioners (Sivedpor) might be ap- 
pointed, with whom they might discuss 
each point in quietude, and arrange such 
terms as they might persuade one another 
to accede to. This, through Kleon’s in- 
fluence, was refused, and the envoys — 
not sufficiently confident of their ability 
to face the assembly, and feeling that the 
popular expectation would not be satisfied 
with the concessions which they were em- 
powered to make — retired without having 
accomplished anything. 

It might have been thought that the 
documents already referred to were suffi- 
ciently minute; but the treaties made in 
the ensuing century show a further de 
velopment in this direction. A treaty 
between the towns of Hierapytna and 
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Priansos (C.I. 2556), confirming and ex- 
tending the terms of a previous -alliance, 
contains a number of provisions relative 
to favors which are mutually bestowed. 
The rights of citizenship in general, in- 
cluding that of intermarriage, of the ac- 
quisition of property, of participation in 
religious observances, of buying and sell- 
ing, borrowing and lending at interest, 
and of entering into every sort of contact 
according to the ex /océ, are interchanged. 
A system of free trade is established be- 
tween the two towns, with the exception 
of certain articles imported by sea, and a 
right of search is given. The cosmi or 
chief magistrates of each town are to sup- 
ply with necessaries the envoys of the 
other, failing the performance of which 
duty they are to pay them ten staters. 
The magistrates of each town are to have 
the right of entry to the senate and seats 
in the public assembly of the other town, 
along with the magistrates of the latter. 
Thenceforth and forever, the terms of the 
alliance are to be read publicly every year 
during a certain festival, and ten days’ 
notice is to be given to the other town of 
the intention to perform this ceremony. 
The omission to do this, or to give the 
proper notice, is visited with a fine of one 
hundred staters. Any offender against 
the terms of the treaty may be brought 
to justice before the common court, at 
the suit of an informer, who, if he proves 
the offence, is to have one-third of the 
penalty, the remainder to be consigned to 
the publicchest. In case of spoil taken 
from the enemy, either on a joint expedi- 
tion or otherwise, each soldier is to draw 
a share by lot, after a certain portion has 
been set apart for one or both of the 
towns. With respect to any wrongs still 
unredressed, or claims unsatisfied, they 
are to be settled by a mixed commission, 
composed of the chief magistrates of both 
towns, whose decisions are to be given 
within one month after the ratification of 
the treaty. As regards the settlement of 
future wrongs, advocates are to be em- 
ployed, according to the prescribed gen- 
eral orders. The place fur the sittings of 
the common court is to je regulated by 
the annual magistrates, aad mutual guar- 
antees are to be given for the due dis- 
charge of this business within two months 
of their taking office. Then follow regu- 
lations providing for the revision of the 
treaty, and for the setting up of the tablets 
in the temples, with specified fines for 
neglect. 

The texts of the treaty between Hiera- 
pytna and Rhodes, and of that between 





Olonte and Lato—two Cretan towns — 
are each somewhat longer than that of 
which an abstract has been given; but 
the most remarkable of all the records of 
this class which have survived is the 
stone on which are engraved three docu- 
ments, settling the relations of the Smyr- 
neans and Magnesians, 244 B.c. (C.I. 3137). 
The first of these documents is the decree 
promulgating the alliance, the length of 
which is almost equal to that of the treaty 
between Hierapytna and Priansos. The 
second is the text of the treaty itself, 
which is about twice as long as the decree. 
The third shows that the proceedings 
were rather one-sided, as it records a pro- 
posal on the part of the Smyrneans, in the 
interest of Seleucus, that the Magnesians 
should admit a garrison into their town, 
and the acceptance of the proposal by the 
latter people. 

Reviewing generally these last-men- 
tioned treaties, and others of the same 
period, it may be said that their most 
curious provisions are those which regu- 
late the formalities to be observed in their 
ratification and future publication at inter- 
vals. Several of them contain, in addi- 
tion to the form of the oaths, and the 
specification of the functionaries who are 
to administer them, provisions that the 
expense of the marble tablets, and of 
engraving and setting them up, shall be 
furnished by the treasury, while economy 
is secured by limiting the sum to be ex- 
pended for this purpose. The special 
attention paid to these matters will not 
seem strange, when it is remembered that 
the inscribing of a treaty upon marble 
and its deposit in a temple, may be taken 
to represent the practice of publishing 
State papers in the official Gaze/ze. 

The Roman diplomatic documents, of 
which but a few have reached us, present 
a marked contrast to those which have 
been examined. Livy unfortunately con- 
tents himself with stating the purport of 
a treaty instead of recording the text. In 
addition to the early treaty between Rome 
and Carthage, already mentioned, Polyb- 
ius (iii. 24, 25) sets out the text of two 
further documents by which the previous 
arrangements were revised and altered. 
The second treaty is directed especially 
against the encroachment of either party 
on the domain of the other. The Romans 
are forbidden to trade, colonize, or go on 
pilfering expeditions outside certain lim- 
its; while the Carthaginians, if they cap- 
ture a city in the Latin territory not 
subject to Rome, may carry off the inhab- 
itants and movables, but must give up the 
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city. The third treaty, made in the ex- 
pectation of the arrival of Pyrrhus, is 
remarkable as containing the form of in- 
vocation of Zeus Lithos, and an impreca- 
tion of disaster on him who, in intention 
or in deed, violates its provisions. The 
treaties by which the first and second 
Punic wars were concluded adopted the 
practice introduced by Gelon of Syracuse, 
and becoming prevalent in modern times, 
of making the vanquished party pay the 
expenses of the war. This idea, once 
started, seems to have recommended itself 
to the Romans; for they followed it up 
by seizing Sardinia in the midst of the 
distress occasioned to Carthage by the 
Libyan war, and by making the Cartha- 
ginians, as the price of peace, pay the 
costs incurred in that most unjustifiable 
proceeding. The treaty which closed the 
first Punic war also fully recognized the 
principles embodied in our foreign en- 
listment acts, inasmuch as by one of its 
provisions each party was forbidden to 
enlist recruits in the territory of the other, 

The conciseness which marks these 
treaties displays a remarkable contrast to 
the luxuriant verbiage and excessive for- 
mality which characterize contemporary 
Greek documents of a similar kind. In 
these latter, mutual covenants and agree- 
ments are set out with almost as much 
prolixity as the covenants in a modern 
settlement. Here, on the other hand, an 
undertaking by one of the contracting 
parties is frequently provided for by refer- 
ence to a similar undertaking on the part 
of the other. Amongst the other treaties 
noticed by Polybius, the most deserving 
of mention is that made between Hanni- 
bal and Philip of Macedon for the prose- 
cution of the war against Rome (vii. 9). 
In this document a successful issue of the 
war is anticipated with much confidence. 
It goes so far as to mention some of the 
conditions to be imposed upon the van- 
quished Romans; and concludes with the 
clause so usual, as above mentioned, in 
Greece, which provides for the revision of 
the terms of the alliance. 

But from the time when Rome became 
mistress of Italy, and felt her power thor- 
oughly consolidated at home, her interna- 
tional discussions began to be conducted 
in a manner in which the refinements of 
diplomacy were but little regarded. Livy 
gives an interesting account of a confer- 
ence (xxxiv. 57, 58) between ten Roman 
representatives and two ambassadors of 
Antiochus. An cecumenical meeting of 
legates was then being held at Rome, 
each of whom stated his business in the 
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presence of the Senate. In this case a 
private conference had been arranged, 
quia longior disceptatio erat. When Me- 
nippus, the envoy of Antiochus, was pro- 
ceeding to settle in true diplomatic style 
the basis upon which the discussion 
should proceed, the Roman Quinctius, 
coming to the point at once, offered him 
one or other of twoconditions. Theargu- 
ment had but just started upon these alter- 
natives, when Sulpicius, the senior Roman 
delegate, cut it short: “ What is the use 
of circumlocution? Choose one or other 
of the two conditions, or give over the 
question of an amicable arrangement.” 
At times, however, Roman diplomacy 
would seem to have been less ungenerous 
and exacting. The letter of the Roman 
Senate recognizing the right of asylum 
at Teos, and exempting that city from 
tribute, which has reached us through a 
Greek inscription (C.I. 3045), besides in- 
dicating a regard for the principles of 
humanity, is one among many instances 
of the consideration displayed by Rome 
for the smaller States with which she 
came into contact. This letter, moreover, 
mentions Menippus as the ambassador of 
Antiochus and the Teians — probably the 
same person whose plausibility failed to 
convince the Roman legates. It seems, 
indeed, to have been her policy to en- 
deavor to weaken the influence of the 
larger kingdoms, by encouraging a spirit 
of independence among the more insig- 
nificant communities. As an instance of 
this, it is recorded by a fragmentary in- 
scription (C.I. 2485) that about the year 
105 B.C. the petty Dorian community of 
Astypalaa, one of the Sporades, con- 
cluded an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Roman Senate. Thus did the. 
kingdom of iron consolidate her power 
by conciliating the petty nationalities 
against which the, employment of force 
would have been almost ridiculous. This 
remnant of a treaty is fraught with a 
lesson which has not always been re- 
membered by the statesmen of modern 
times. 

A few other documents of this kind 
have survived, mainly through the Greek 
inscriptions, the Books of the Maccabees, 
and the history of Josephus ; but an exam- 
ination of them fails to show any progress 
such as that which marks the development 
of Greek diplomacy. Once impressed 
with the imperious tone which it was not 
unnatural that a conquering nation should 
assume, Roman diplomacy pursued the 
even tenor of its way, until, having ceased 
to be required, it was succeeded by the 
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system of imperial rescripts, in reply to 
queries of provincial governors. 

Touching the duties and privileges of 
ambassadors, to a part of which subject 
incidental allusion has already been made, 
the literature of antiquity is plenteous in 
information. The position of an ambas= 
sador was well defined from a very early 
time. Whatever offence he might com- 
mit, he was amenable solely to the jurisdic- 
tion of the country which he represented. 
This rule of international law, recognized, 
as will be seen, by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, was settled in modern times, as 
Jate as the reign of Elizabeth, when an 
attempt was made to bring the ambassa- 
dors of Spain and Scotland within the 
criminal jurisdiction. The extension of 
similar immunities to an ambassador’s 
suite was analogous to the privileges now 
conceded to such persons, and to the 
extra-territoriality which by a legal fiction 
belongs to an ambassador’s residence. 
The case of Bomilcar (De Bell. Jug. c. 
xxxv.) may aptly be quoted here. Bomil- 
car, at the instigation of Jugurtha, then 
sojourning at Rome, had treacherously 
slain Massiva, and been detected through 
the information of an accomplice. “ Fit 
reus,” says the historian, “ magis ex zquo 
bonoque quam ex jure gentium Bomilcar 
comes ejus, qui Romana fide publica vene- 
rat.” Bomilcar, no doubt, belonged to a 
royal suite; but the principle which the 
historian here recognizes as a part of the 
jus gentium is the same, for such privi- 
leges are extended to an ambassador 
solely upon the ground that he represents 
a king, or other sovereign authority. 

As the Athenians frequently bestowed 
public honors on those who successfully 
discharged their missions, so they were at 
times called upon to punish their repre- 
sentatives for malversation or other mis- 
conduct. An inscription (Rangabé, ii. 
422) records a decree of this nature in 
favor of Demetrius the Phalerean. Ac- 
cording to another inscription (Rangabé 
ii. 2298) a similar honor was paid to one 
Posidippus, who had rendered much ser- 
vice to an embassy accredited to Cassan- 
der. The modern practice analogous to 
this is the bestowal of the thanks of 
Parliament —a favor, however, which is 
generally reserved for military or naval 
success. 

Malversation on the part of an envoy 


recorded by Xenophon and Plutarch that 
Timagoras, an Athenian envoy to Arta- 
xerxes, was accused by his fellow envoy 
and put to death for this offence. “If it 
was for the quantity he got, ” says Plu- 
tarch, “it served him right; ;” and he sub- 
joins a list of the presents, adding that the 
hire of the vessel chartered to convey 
them amounted to four talents. It is 
stated by Demosthenes in the same 
speech ($$ 126and 131) that death was the 
penalty for merely pretending to be an 
ambassador, and acting in that ng ef 
without due authority; with so great jea 
ousy did the Athenians regard the attempt 
to usurp a function which carried with it 
such important privileges. 

Few instances are recorded of violence 
offered to the persons of ambassadors 
by those to whom they were accredited 
in consequence of offences committed 
against them. The rule was well recog- 
nized and almost universally acted upon 
by both Greeks and Romans, that they 
were amenable only to the jurisdiction of 
their own country. The outrage offered 
to their ambassadors by Alexander of 
Phere, B.C. 366, was considered by the 
Thebans to constitute a casus belli, Pe- 
lopidas and Ismenias having been thrown 
into prison by that prince, on suspicion of 
a design on their part to overthrow the 
independence of Thessaly, the Thebans 
forthwith declared war, and despatched 
two expeditions in succession to the res- 
cue oftheirenvoys. It would appear from 
the account of Cornelius Nepos (Pelopi- 
das, c. v.) that the suspicion was not with- 
out foundation; for he describes Pelopi- 
das as “aiming at the reduction of Thes- 
saly beneath Theban sway, and deeming 
himself sufficiently protected by his right 
as ambassador, which was customarily 
held sacred among all nations.” 

An incident narrated in Livy’s second 
book (c. 4) indicates the historian’s belief 
that this principle of international law was 
held in respect by the Romans at a very 
early time. The Tarquins, shortly after 
their expulsion, sent envoys to Rome nom- 
inally to demand possession of the prop- 
erty which had belonged to them. This 
request was granted by the Senate after 
some hesitation, and a time allowed to the 
envoys within which the property should 
be removed. They employed this inter- 
val in organizing a conspiracy for the res- 
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seemed to entitle them to be treated as 
enemies, nevertheless the law of nations 
prevailed.” 

The story told by the same historian 
(viii. 5, 6) of Annius, the Latin ambassa- 
dor, shows a similar spirit on the part of 
the Roman senators of that day, and re- 
flects much credit on their moderation in 
rather aggravating circumstances. An- 
nius, having addressed the Senate in a 
violent and insulting speech, was an- 
swered by the Consul Manlius in a simi- 
lar tone. Amid the uproar which ensued 
the voice of Annius was heard, raised in 
blasphemous contempt of the Roman 
divinities whom the consul had invoked. 
Quitting the Senate-house the Latin am- 
bassador fell, and striking his head against 
a stone, for a time lay senseless. So 
furious was the commotion which arose 
over his prostrate body that, according to 
the historian, “it was the care of the offi- 
cers who, by the consul’s orders, were in 
attendance on the departing envoys, 
rather than regard for the law of nations, 
which saved them from the infuriated on- 
set of the populace.” Livy relates an- 
other instance (xxv. 7) in which the 
offence seemed so unpardonable that the 
rules of law were for the moment forgot- 
ten, and all concerned ‘were put to death. 
During the second Punic war, Phileas of 
Tarentum,‘an envoy to Rome from that 
city, established a communication with 
some Thurian and Tarentine hostages, 
and persuaded them to attempt an escape. 
Having bribed their keepers and made all 
the arrangements, he accompanied them in 
their flight; but the party was overtaken 
and captured, and all were executed with- 
out delay, upon their return to Rome. 
The severity of this procedure against an 
envoy seems to be without parallel in 
Roman history; and doubtless the Ro- 
mans themselves ere long regretted their 
hasty action, as it occasioned them the 
loss of both Thurii and Tarentum. There 
were, however, some extenuating circum- 
stances: the Tarentines were notoriously 
regardless of international obligations, as 
shown by their wanton attack upon a 
Roman fleet some seventy years before, 
and their outrageous insolence to the 
Roman envoy Postumius, who was sent 
to demand satisfaction. Moreover, the 
historian freely intimates that the embas- 
sy of Phileas was merely a cloak for his 
design; for he describes him as sojourn- 
ing at Rome diu jam per speciem lega- 
vionis. The occurrence, too, took place 
when the war was at its height, at a time 
when the excited temper of the people 
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would be more likely to resent so treach- 
erous a proceeding. 

We have the authority of Diodorus 
Siculus for an incident nearly contempo- 
raneous with that last mentioned, which, 
if true, to some extent redeems that error. 
During the same war, some envoys sent 
by Scipio on a mission to another State, 
had been roughly handled and subjected 
to much indignity by the Carthaginians ; 
shortly afterwards, by a sort of divine 
retribution, a Carthaginian embassy fell 
into his hands; and though, according to 
the recognized doctrine of reprisals, he 
would have been justified in retaliating, 
he declined to follow a bad precedent, and 
sent them back in safety to Carthage. 

A further instance, unique in all its 
particulars, may be subjoined. In this 
case a State not only submitted to the 
execution of its ambassador by the prince 
to whom he was sent, but ratified the sen- 
tence by inflicting the further penalty of 
confiscation of his property in favor of 
that prince. The document which re- 
cords this remarkable circumstance (C.I. 
2691) deserves to be set out in full: — 


In the thirty-ninth year of the reign of 
Artaxerxes, and during the satrapy of Mauso- 
lus, a decree of the sovereign assembly of the 
Mylasians, confirmed by the three tribes: 
Whereas Araissis, son of Thyssolus, has failed 
of the duties of his mission and conspired 
against Mausolus, the benefactor of the city of 
Mylasa, not to mention his father and their 
ancestors; and the king having convicted 
Araissis of his crime, has caused him to be 
put to death ; the assembly decides to proceed 
in the matter of his estate according to the 
laws of the country: it declares such estate 
forfeited to Mausolus, and forbids the pro- 
posing or voting upon any amendment opposed , 
to these resolutions, Let whosoever infringes 
them be annihilated with all his race. 


It is not necessary, of course, to assign 
much weight to the final paragraph: it 
was probably a legal formula, adopted, 
like many others, at a time when the 
weakness of the community required such 
stringent sanctions for its enactments, 
and retained in official documents of this 
class long after it had practically become 
obsolete. 

But the strongest proof of the sanctity 
with which the person of an ambassador 
was invested is to be found in the cir- 
cumstances consequent on the maltreat- 
ment by Sparta and Athens of the Persian 
envoys of Darius. This case is also of 
importance as suggesting a refutation of 
the charge advanced by so many modern 
writers, that the Greeks, even as between 
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their own cities, were bound by no obliga- 
tions except such as had been the subject 
of aetual compact. These outrages, prob- 
ably the result of an outbreak of popular 
indignation caused by the insolent nature 
of the demand, were committed upon the 
envoys of a foreign prince, considered by 
the Greeks as a barbarian, and outside 
the pale. But the story of the remorse of 
the Spartans, as told by Herodotus (vii. 
137), shows how thoroughly they recog- 
nized the obligation, even as towards the 
barbarian, the breach of which they re- 
gretted so bitterly, and were at such pains 
to expiate. 

According to Herodotus, the wrath of 
the herald Talthybius, whose shrine was 
worshipped at Sparta, displayed itself in 
the continued untowardness of the sacri- 
ficial offerings. Thereupon two high-born 
and wealthy Spartans — Sperthies the son 
of Aneristus, and Bulis the son of Niko- 
las — volunteered to make atonement to 
Xerxes in their own persons for the mal- 
treatment of the Persian heralds. When, 
on their arrival at Susa, they made known 
their mission to the king, he declared 
that he would not place himself on the 
same level as the Spartans, who had been 
guilty of confounding ordinances that were 
universally recognized ; that he would not 
himself do what he censured in them, nor 
release them from their guilt in the way 
that they proposed. The wrath of Tal- 
thybius was therefore allayed but for a 
time, and revived during the Peloponne- 
sian War; nor was it entirely appeased 
until the occurrence of the following 
event. Aneristus and Nikolas, the sons 
of the men who had gone to Susa to ten- 
der their lives, were sent as envoys to the 
great king to solicit his alliance for Spar- 
ta. Having turned aside for the purpose 
of seducing Sitalkes from the Athenian 
alliance, they were by him handed over 
to the Athenians, and unceremoniously 
put to death. 

These. facts related by a contemporary 
historian so reliable as Herodotus go far 
to refute statements, such as those of 
Manning, that “the Greeks had a few 
customary observances; but their slaying 
of prisoners, and occasional maltreatment 
of ambassadors, show them to have had 
nothing that can properly be called a 
notion of the law of nations.” This, being 
the only known case of such maltreat- 
ment by any leading Greek States — for 
Alexander of Pherx can hardly be con- 
sidered in this light, and the Megarian 
outrage on the herald Anthemokritus rests 
on more than doubtful authority — was 


probably the ground of that jurist’s asser- 
tion; but having upon this matter exactly 
that amount of knowledge which is justly 
called dangerous, he committed himself 
to an inference directly contrary to that 
which the sequel of the story warrants. 

I think that I may now fairly claim to 
have shown that, as far, at any rate, as 
treaty obligations and ambassadorial priv- 
ileges are concerned, the contemptuous 
indifference with which this branch of their 
subject has been treated by English writ- 
ers is not warranted by the facts. The 
usages of war recognized by the peoples 
of the ancient world, their practice with 
regard to arbitration and extradition, and 
the institution called mpoSevia, which is 
strikingly analogous to our consular sys- 
tem, all point to the same conclusion. 
The discussion of these subjects must, 
however, be reserved for a future occa- 
sion. H. BrRouGHAM LEECH. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE REAL WOUND AND THE APPARENT 
ONE. 
** He smarteth most who hides his smart 
And sues for no compassion. 
RALEIGH. 

CHALLONER had been in the back- 
ground throughout the evening described 
in the last chapter, but he was no longer 
destined to remain so; he was, within a 
few minutes of leaving the drawing-room, 
to be brought as prominently before the 
public as would have satisfied a dozen 
Whewells. 

The ladies were being shawled and 
hooded in the library, and Lotta was in 
the act of having her last golosh drawn 
on, when a noise from without made them 
all turn their heads, wondering aimlessly, 
as females do, what was the matter. 

There had been the sound of a break- 
age, a crash and asmash: not a remark- 
ably violent smash; probably a lamp 
knocked over, or something as bad as 
that — annoying, but not more; and no 
particular attention might have been ex- 
cited, had it not been immediately fol- 
lowed by more than the usual bustle and 
disturbance. 

“T say!” 

“ By Jove!” 





“ Are you hurt?” 
Then “handkerchief” and “bleeding” 
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were indistinctly caught, and finally a 
whole sentence reached their ears, in 
Robert’s voice, but in a voice raised higher 
and more hurried than its wont, “ Stick- 
ing-plaster! 1 don’t believe she has such 
a thing in the house.” 

That was enough; all flocked out to 
hear and see, and Lady Matilda joined 
the group from the ante-room. What had 
happened? Who was hurt? 

The questions were answered by a blast 
of cold air driving in through a broken 
window of some size, and further, by 
the sight of Challoner standing before 
Whewell, who was busily engaged tying a 
handkerchief above his wrist, and at the 
same time bending down so close over it, 
as to show he was endeavoring to dis- 
cover something, probabiy the extent of 
the damage done. 

The two were underneath a circle of 
lamps, and blood was dripping from their 
hands. 

“If I could only see—if I had any- 
thing to clear the wound. Water — get 
some water,” cried Whewell; “ cold water 
and a sponge! Look sharp with it!” as 
the servants hung about uncertainly. “1 
can’t see anything for this infernal blood.” 

“What do you want to see?” said a 
voice at his elbow. 

“Oh, Lady Matilda! Beg pardon, but 
can’t you get me something?” replied 
Whewell, somewhat taken aback, although 
appearing to more advantage in his con- 
cern and abruptness than in any previous 
phase. “Can’t you get me anything to 
stop the bleeding? Friar’s balsam — 
that’s it; that’s the thing I want. Oh, 
you have not any? Oh, what have you, 
then? And where is that water?” im- 
patiently looking round. “I sent them 
for it an hour ago. 1 could at least ban- 
dage the cut, if we could make sure there 
was no glass sticking in; but I can’t see 
anything for this—— Oh, it’s here! 
Here with it, then. Hold the basin under 
—right under, can’t you? See what a 
devil of a mess you are making! Excuse 
me, Lady Matilda,” in another tone, — 
“excuse me, but you are in my light. 
Now then, Challoner, off with your coat! 
Here, you, help him!” 

“No, nonsense!” cried Challoner, re- 
sisting the footman’s touch. “ Thanks 
all the same, but there is really nothing 
to make a fuss about.” 

“ Never mind that; off with his coat, I 
tell you! How the deuce do you suppose 
I am to get at the place up inside the 
sleeve? There, that’s right. ’Jove, how 
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it bleeds! But we'll collar it yet,” spong- 
ing away. “Now, does it hurt? Do you 
feel anything sharp? Any pricks?” 

“Ah!” cried Challoner at the moment. 

“TIT thought so. Yes; anda nice thing 
it would have been to have tied that in,” 
rejoined Whewell, holding up a narrow 
strip of glass half an inch long. “ D’ye 
see that? Eh? Why, it’s better already. 
Hold his arm there, will you? Hold it as 
hard as you can, just above the elbow- 
joint; feel for the pulse and dig your 
fingers in. Don’t be afraid; dig them in 
as hard as ever you can. Can anybody 
give me a good long handkerchief? A 
silk one would be the best.” Teddy was 
half-way up-stairs ere the words were well 
out of the speaker’s mouth. “I say, bring 
two,” shouted Whewell after him. 

“You are very good, but— you make 
too much of it,” said Challoner, with a 
restive motion that implied dislike to be- 
ing thus the centre of attraction. “I am 
sorry I have broken the pane,” looking at 
the shattered glass, which nobody had as 
yet attempted to clear away; “and every 
one will take cold,” he added. 

“ Yes, to be sure. /am warm enough ; 
but it is shivery, rather,” said Whewell. 
“ If you will go back to the drawing-room 
for a few minutes, ladies, we shall soon be 
ready for you,” subjoined he, concealing, 
if he felt it, a natural reluctance to lose 
his audience. “I shall manage now; I 
shall just tie it up till we get back to End- 
hill, and then no doubt Mrs. Hanwell will 
furnish me with plasters and balsam. 
You have them? Yes; that’s right. He 
will do very well till then. It will not 
take long now, Challoner. Don’t catch 
cold, like a good fellow, for I can’t let you 
move yet. What’sthis? Brandy? Ah, 
that’s the thing to keep up his fettle! I 
thought he was growing a little white 
about the gills.” 

The patient laughed outright. 

“You may laugh —laugh away,” pro- 
ceeded the extempore surgeon, with the 
end of a handkerchief between his teeth; 
“but it’s allvery fine. Drink your brandy, 
my friend, and be thankful. 1 should not 
mind a nip myself, if you would be so 
good, Lord Overton. Oh, don’t go your- 
self — pray don’t go yourself. 1 would 
not on any account. What a good fellow 
“ is!” he added, for the benefit of those 
left. 

Only Challoner and the footman were 
left; every one else had gladly seized the 
opportunity to beat a retreat from the 
raw night air, which continued to pour in 
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through the broken window, since the 
brown paper, with which it had been pro- 
posed to patch it for the night, had not 
yet appeared —even Robert had retired 
with the rest into the drawing-room, there 
to be interrogated and listened to. 

“He was pulling down the window. 
The window was open, and we all felt 
cold. You kept us waiting so long, Lotta. 
I do wish, my dear, you could manage to 
be a little quicker sometimes. What had 
you to do but put on your cloak 

“ My dear Robert, I was not a minute. 
But Janet had put my cloak underneath 
Marion’s, and at first we could not distin- 
guish which was which — these fur cloaks 
are all so much alike: indeed we could 
not see that there were two; we thought 
there was only one” 

“Oh, never mind — never mind. How 
your tongue does run on, Lotta!” cried 
Lady Matilda, who never could prevent 
herself from speaking to her daughter as 
if she were still at home and unmarried. 
“Tell me about the accident, Robert. 
How could he doit? What was there in 
closing a window to break it all to pieces, 
and cut Mr. Challoner’s hand so badly?” 

“It is unfortunately not the hand, but 
the wrist — just in the worst place, where 
the large artery is.” 

“But how did he do it? How did he 
do it?” 

“ How did he doit? I do not know, I 
am sure: I cannotimagine. I was going 
to draw down the window — at least Lord 
Overton was going —and I was just going, 
when Challoner, who was in front of us 
both, turned round and did it.” 

“Did it? Did what? 

“ Pulled down the frame, and the cord 
broke; and it came down with a run,” 

“Oh!” 

“He says the frame had stuck, — 
swelled with the rain, no doubt.” 

“Oh!” 

“It was a pity your having no remedies 
handy,” proceeded Robert, beginning to 
recollect himself. “If we had been at 
Endhill “. 

“| have two or three kinds of plaster,” 
cried Lotta, with a glance at her mother; 
“ and we have arnica, and several things.” 

“Give him the arnica when you get 
home, my dear,” observed Lady Matilda 
drily. “ Pourin a good supply. You are 
a very erudite person, we all know, Lotta. 
So Mr. Challoner may be safely handed 
over to your care.” 

“ Arnica is not for an open wound, my 
love,” explained Robert, in a somewhat 











short aside. “It is poison, and should 
never be applied when the skin is broken ; 
but a balsam for stopping bleeding is 
really, really a thing every one ought to 
have,” continued he more briskly. “ You 
see this case shows ——” 

“ He’s all right now,” announced Ted- 
dy, coming in. “He says it’s nothing, 
and es 

“It was a great thing Whewell being 
with us,” continued Robert, unwilling to 
lose the ear of the house. ‘ Whewell is 
certainly a wonderful man. He can do 
anything he sets his hand to." 

“He makes a lot of row about it 
though.” 

Teddy’s amendment was not uncalled 
for: even as they stood, there could be 
heard the dictatorial tones and loud laugh 
of the now excited and dominant guest; 
and grateful as they were for knowledge 
and skill so valuable at such a moment, 
perhaps no one could have asserted that 
a little less assumption would not have 
been more becoming. 

However, that was neither here nor 
there. Whewell had done well, — had 
manfully rendered services for which 
praise and thanks were due, and these 
should certainly be accorded him; while 
Challoner — Lady Matilda in particular 
was not quite sure how she must now ad- 
dress Challoner. She must address him 
somehow, of course; but could she now 
expect him to care for civility and atten- 
tion so much overdue? Could she sup- 
pose that he was not to see that he had 
been passed over and neglected through- 
out the entire evening, or imagine that he 
would now be thankful for a crumb from 
her table, flung to him so late, and for 
such a reason? She could but hope he 
would not re-enter the drawing-room, and 
that a passing inquiry and expression of 
sympathy would be all that she would need 
to bestow in the hall. She would accom- 
pany the others out into the hall to give it, 
and — but hope was vain: the outsiders 
were heard approaching even as she pon- 
dered. 

In they all came, Challoner first. 

By common consent he had been ush- 
ered to the front, in virtue of his misfor- 
tune; and the eagerness, the queries, and 
condolences with which he was now as- 
sailed, vindicated the justice of the senti- 
ment. 

Everybody now spoke to Challoner, ex- 
cept the one whoshould have led the way ; 
and even Matilda had, with an effort and 
a blush, stepped forward to do her tardy 
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art, when she caught the anxious stimu- 
ative eye of her son-in-law, and the demon 
within her rose. Robert’s look said, 
“ Yes, go, go; now is your time ; now you 
can make up for the past; now you can 
retrieve your error: be quick, be quick!” 
And in answer to that “Be quick, be 
quick!” a rebellious voice within re- 
torted, “I shall do nothing of the kind.” 

We have said Matilda was a sweet-tem- 
pered woman: but there are things that 
would set up the back of an angel; and if 
there was one person on earth who was a 
proficient in saying or looking those 
things, it was Robert Hanwell. 

Perhaps he might not have provoked 
everybody. His absurdities, his self- 
complacency, and his unconscious arro- 
gance, would not have caused some good 
souls more than a faint annoyance, or 
they might even have derived from them 
a distinct source of amusement; but with 
such he must have had nothing to do asa 
relation, and they must have come but sel- 
dom into contact with him. To Matilda 
he was as a rough collar constantly worn: 
he could not be shaken off, he could not 
be thrown aside; he was always there, and 
he was always making himself felt to be 
there. Moreover, it is probable that in 
the presence of his mother-in-law the un- 
fortunate young man showed to his worst 
—that he set her on, out of a spirit of 
opposition, to do things which she would 
not otherwise have done; and that he in 
turn, fretted and irritated by her levity, 
made himself yet more ridiculous by his 
ill-humor than she would have made him 
by her wit. 

On the present occasion the ill-humor 
was more than ordinarily disastrous. Ma- 
tilda was vexed with herself, and was 
really anxious to make honorable amends 
to Challoner for her former slighting de- 
meanor towards him. Nowa finer shade 
of perception than Robert possessed 
would have enabled him to see this, and 
to stand back and let her now aroused and 
womanly compunctions have their full 
swing: she would, following the dictates 
of her own heart, have said all that was 
kind and gentle; she would have won 
forgiveness ina moment, But justas she 
was about to step forward, or rather had 
actually taken a step or two, and was hesi- 
tating for a suitable word to begin with, 
a pressing and perturbed countenance 
must needs be thrust forward, and all was 
lost. 

Who was he, that she should do his 
bidding? “ Know your place, sir,” was 
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written in every line of the frown which 
gathered on her brow, and she turned on 
her heel —to find Whewell at her side. 

“We shali be off immediately now, 
Lady Matilda. The carriage had been 
sent round to the stables, but it will be 
here in a minute. Pray forgive Mr. Chal- 
loner: he would never have forgiven him- 
self, I assure you, if he had bled to death 
in your hall.” 

“It was not so bad as that, I hope.’’ 
Lady Matilda responded to the light tone 
so coldly that the speaker. looked sur- 
prised. 

“You have no doctor near at hand, I 
am told?” rejoined Whewell, leaving 
banter alone, as he perceived it to be in- 
appropriate. 

“ Within two miles — within a mile and 
a half, I should say. That is pretty well 
for a country place, I think. We haveno 
great need of doctors in Overton parish. 
lf Mr. Challoner needs a doctor ——” 

“Oh, not a bit of him; not now, at all 
events. These bull-dog kind of men can 
stand anything; and this was merel 

Oh, Mrs. Hanwell is going. Geek 
night, then, Lady Matilda; we shall see 
you in church to-morrow. And pray re- 
member that you have promised to coach 
me up in my new duties; I look to you to 
pull me through. Good-night. Where,” 
looking round — “ where is my patient ?” 

He was behind, awaiting his turn; and 
he was unsupported, or rather his parting 
moments were uninjured by Robert. 
Robert had gone out with the Miss Ap- 
plebys, who had stayed with the rest, no 
one knew why, and they were now being 
escorted to the door by him and Teddy. 
Lord Overton was, as usual, doing noth- . 
ing, and visible nowhere. “Mr. Chal- 
loner,” said Matilda very gently, “I 
cannot express to you how sorry I am.” 

She wished she could have said more, 
wished she could have thought of more to 
say; but no civility, no condolence, no 
repentance would furnish her with asingle 
other word at the moment; and before 
she could make a second attempt, or 
conjure up any further pretext for detain- 
ing him, he was gone. Matilda uneasily 
followed. What could she do? Was 
there anything left for her to do? She 
was cudgelling her brains as she wandered 
on with a vague idea of being friendly in 
not being left behind, when anew there 
seemed to be a stir without, and it was 
Robert’s voice which, as before, was the 
presager of evil. 

“Going to walk to the village, Chal- 
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loner! To walk/ Whatfor? I thought 
I understood ——” 

Then a murmur. of undertones; then 
Overton’s voice — “I can send at once. | 
should have done so before.” 

“Why, I'll go.” That was Teddy. 

Matilda lost not another moment. 
“ What is wrong? Whatis the matter?” 
she cried, with a sound almost of terror 
in her tones: for long years afterwards 
she remembered that moment, as she 
had cause to remember it. 

“ Well, it is hard to say: really I do not 
know what to advise,” replied Whewell, 
who, with the others, was standing on the 
doorstep, in front of the brougham, in 
which Mrs. Hanwell was already seated. 
“ Of course, if Challoner thinks the bleed- 
ing is still going on, he ought to have 
itseen to at once. I amvery sorry; I had 
hoped we had settled it. But certainly 
Challoner is right to speak out; and as 
you say we are going away from a doctor 
—that is, actually in an opposite direc- 
tion Is there no way round?” he 
broke off suddenly; “could we not drive 
round?” 

“1 shall walk, and be there in no time,” 
announced Challoner with gruff decision. 
“Can you give me a latch-key, Hanwell? 
That is all I want.” 

“Eight miles at the end of a long 
day’s shooting!” cried the master of 
Endhill. 

“ My dear fellow, eight miles ; what are 
eight miles?” And Robert found him- 
self almost pushed into the carriage. 
“ There — it’s all right; don’t keep Mrs. 
Hanwell waiting.” 

“1 can’t allow it. Certainly you shall 
not go alone.” 

“ Suppose I go with him,” said Whew- 
ell faintly. 

There were further suggestions and 
assertions, and at length, ‘“ Suppose there 
are two fools instead of one, and suppose 
here’s a third to bear them company, and 
I’m he,” cried Teddy, in the rear. “ What 
alark! Just wait till I get my boots on.” 

“You need not trouble; George is off 
by this time on the bay mare,” said the 
quiet voice that was always listened to. 
“ And,” continued Lord Overton, “ Mr. 
Challoner must be good enough to accept 
a bed here for to-night; he will be at- 
tended to much sooner here than at End- 
hill, and it will save the doctor, and the 
doctor’s nag, a long journey into the bar- 

ain.” 

When had Overton done it? How had 
he managed it? 








He had not appeared on the scene at 
all; and although as a host he had been 
polite, and as a man concerned, he had 
only so far entered into the spirit of the 
thing: now all were surprised, and though 
relief was painted on the faces of Whew- 
ell and Hanwell, the discomfiture of the 
other two gentlemen was obvious. Chal- 
loner looked, and could not keep from 
looking, annoyed, and Teddy refused to 
stop equipping himself: now that he was 
started, he must do something and go 
somewhere, and eagerly burst forth with 
a dozen plans. 

* Do whatever you like,” said his broth- 
er. “ Take a walk in the rain if it pleases 
you— it will do no one any harm; but 
Mr. Challoner remains here,” laying a 
detaining hand on Challoner’s arm. “All 
right, coachman! Look you up in the 
morning, Robert;” and against so wise 
and comfortable a conclusion no one 
could protest. 

Terrible had been the internal qualm 
which had been experienced by Whewell 
as well as by Robert when Challoner’s 
first proposal had been made. 

Even the lesser evil of having to drive 
their patient to the village and back, be- 
fore again getting into the road for End- 
hill—a clear two miles, if not three miles, 
extra — had been appalling; and yet, but 
for Lord Overton’s promptitude, this must 
have been the end of it. They could not 
be thankful enough. 

*“ Uncle Overton is so kind and thought- 
ful, once he really understands about 
things,” observed Lotta. “He does not 
often bestir himself, but when he does — 
I am so glad you had not to take that 
dreadful walk, either of you; I assure 
you I am.” 

So were they. 

“And where would have been the 
good ?”’ proceeded the lady astutely ; “ Mr. 
Challoner must have gone all the same. 
It would have been no use for any one 
of you to have gone without Mr. Chal- 
loner; and if he “ad to go, and no one 
else ad to go— however, I am glad he 
had not to go, either: Uncle Overton 
settled it in much the best way.” Andin 
every aching joint and weary muscle, the 
other two felt that she was answered in 
the affirmative, and found no flaw in the 
argument. 

*“ Come and sit down,” said Lord Over- 
ton, gently pushing his reluctant guest 
back into the deserted drawing-roam once 


more. “ Matilda, don’t you sit up unless | 


you like. Challoner — why, Challoner,” 
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with a sudden cry, “why, it’s Jouring / 
Good heavens! what shall we do?” 

“ This,” said Matilda. 

Her face had paled, but it was not the 
pallor of inertion; in a second she had 
with her own hands and Teddy’s help 
torn off Challoner’s coat, and sprung upon 
his arm, feeling for the pulse above the 
elbow-joint, as before indicated by Whew- 
ell, — holding it, when found, with the grip 
of a wildcat. 

“ What are you doing?” said Overton, 
in a low voice. Poor fellow, he was fright- 
ened now. 

“She is doing me a service,” replied 
Challoner for her; “Lady Matilda is 
pressing her fingers into the vein to stop 
the circulation, and if she can only hold 
on ” 

“IT can —I shall.” 

“It is indeed kind; ” but the speaker 
did not proceed. It was kind—no one 
could say it was not kind; but it was 
annoying and vexatious that he should 
need such kindness. It was difficult to 
know what to say, where complaints would 
have been ungracious, but where too much 
gratitude would have been absurd. The 
situation had been forced upon his enter- 
tainers: nothing had been voluntary on 
their part, and this no one could have felt 
more keenly than the recipient, the Chal- 
loner who had sat silent and still, left to 
himself the whole evening, uncared for 
and unnoticed. To be sure, Overton had 
drawn his chair up a few yards off, and 
Overton had been equally at leisure; but 
there the good-fellowship for the nonce 
had ended, while neither Teddy nor Ma- 
tilda had done for him a thing. To have 
Teddy now passionately pacing up and 
down the room on his account! To have 
Matilda kneeling by his side! 

He bit his lip, and quiet man as he 
was, almost cursed the situation in his 
heart. 

However, there the situation was, and 
nothing could improve it: and ages in- 
deed it seemed before the sharp, impera- 
tive summons of the door-bell announced 
the welcome arrival — come, indeed, as 
soon as any reasonable mortals could 
have expected, and as fast as Dr. Hitch- 
in’s horse could go; and all that weary 
while Matilda knelt bravely on, never 
changing her position, nor relaxing her 
hold, but taking no part in the brief dia- 
logues that.from time to time were inter- 
changed among the other three, and only 
now and then drawing unconsciously a 
long, deep breath, and stealing a furtive 
glance at the clock. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
CHALLONER IS IMPATIENT TO BE GONE, 


** The latent mischief from his heart to tear.’’ 
Prior. 


UNDER the skilful treatment of the vil- 
lage apothecary, a man of high repute in 
his own sphere, and renowned for many'a 
long-winded diagnosis, Challoner’s wound 
soon assumed a less serious aspect. 

But another difficulty now arose. He 
was ordered to bed — not to bed for the 
night, as was reasonable enough, and 
agreeable enough to his inclinations, but 
to stay in bed until seen and interviewed 
the next day; and this could only be 
hearkened to with ridicule and impatient 
contempt. But what, then, was the dis- 
may of the scoffer, and the delight and 
importance of our friend Teddy, when the 
command that had been thus wantonly 
maltreated when it issued from Dr. Hitch- 
in’s lips, had to be obeyed from very stress 
of adverse circumstances! The next 
morning found Challoner hot and cold, 
coughing and shivering, and although still 
unwilling to own as much, by no means so 
obdurate as the night before. He would 
at least lie still for an hour or two: he 
had — yes, he certainly had taken a little 
chill; and perhaps, as the day was wet, 
and nothing could be done out of doors, 
being Sunday, he might as well submit to 
be coddled up, so as to be all right on 
Monday. 

But Monday came, and he was by no 
means all right; throat and chest were 
sore, his head was aching, and he sneezed 
in the doctor’s face even while making 
solemn declaration of his innocence. The 
truth was, that scarcely any living man | 
could have escaped scot-free who had 
done what Challoner had done: he had 
stood —and without his coat, be it re- 
membered — full in the icy current let in 
by the broken window for upwards of 
twenty minutes, while Whewell attended 
to his hand and wrist; and he had just 
come out of a well-warmed room, a rather 
over-warm room, into which no draught 
ever by any chance penetrated, and he 
had lost some blood. He could hardly 
have been human, and not have caught 
cold; and this was precisely what he had 
done. 

He had caught cold — nothing more; 
but nothing more was needed. The cold 
had attacked both throat and chest, and 
there was no doubt about it. To get up 
and take his departure was not to be 
thought of; he must give in, stop where 
he was, and play the invalid. 
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A more reluctant or pugnacious invalid 
Dr. Hitchin had never before had to deal 
with. 

What! stay on at Overton, and on and 

on at Overton, and that not for two days 
or three days, but “till he was better,” — 
horrible indefinite term!—obtrude him- 
self in a manner so unseemly on stran- 
gers, utter strangers, and demand and 
wrench from them, as it were, their sym- 
pathy and their hospitality? Nothe. It 
could not be done. The doctor must un- 
derstand, once for all, that he, the patient, 
had got to be made well somehow in an- 
other day or so,—well enough, at any 
rate, to leave the Hall, and no longer 
trouble people upon whom he had no sort 
of claim, and to whose house he had 
merely come to dine by chance. 
« “Bless my life, surely it was a lucky 
chance then!” cried the amazed Hitchin 
in his heart. ‘One would think these 
were snug enough quarters for any dainty 
fellow to be laid up in: everything he can 
possibly want; fine old place, fine com- 
pany —a nice, amusing, idle young fellow 
like Teddy, and the earl is not half so 
black as he’s painted. Ay, and Lady 
Matilda. And — Lady — Matilda,” pro- 
ceeded the old gentleman slowly. “Ah 
dear! times are changed with the young 
folks nowadays. What would I not have” 
given twenty years ago for the chance of 
being nursed up and looked after by a 
Lady Matilda! A fine woman, a fine 
stately beauty of the rare old type — not 
the trumpery pretty miss, with a turned- 
up nose and freckles, who passes as a 
belle in these times. Lady Matilda xever 
looks amiss; I have never seen her look 
amiss, at any rate, and I meet her out and 
about in all sorts of winds, and in all sorts 
of old clothes. What would the man 
have? What does it all mean? I can’t 
enter his room, but he begins with his 
‘When shall I be up,doctor? Can’t I go 
away to-morrow, doctor?’ — plaguing my 
life out, and running, certainly running a 
very decided risk, by thus fretting and 
irritating the mucous membrane into the 
bargain. What is he up to, that Chal- 
loner?” suddenly cried the little sage, 
knitting his wiry brows; “he is either a 
deep one and has his own reasons 
Aha! Is it Lady Matilda after all, I won- 
der?” 

But he kept a tight hand on the patient 
all the same. 

Now we would not for a moment cast a 
slur on Hitchin, and it is not to be sup- 
posed that in the few remarks we feel 
called upon to make below, that we infer 








he was biassed by certain considerations 
in his view of the case — that he made the 
worst of the accident, and the most of his 
opportunity; but it ought to be borne in 
mind that, as a medical man—as ¢he 
medical man of the neighborhood, the sole 
physician, accoucheur, surgeon, and apoth- 
ecary of anywhere about short of Sea- 
burgh itself — he had been hardly used by 
the Overtons. Lady Matilda was never 
ill, neither were her brothers. Their rude 
health and hardihood braved every kind 
of weather, and laughed at every sort of 
disease; they were by circumstances 
placed above the reach of almost every 
form of infection; they could not be ac- 
cused, even by their dearest friends, of 
overtasking their brains; and they did 
not know what nerves were. His only 
chance lay in an accident; and so far, 
accidents had been few and far between. 

“Yet,” pondered he, “they ride the 

most dangerous animals going.” But 
then Dr. Hitchin’s ideas of a dangerous 
animal differed from those of Teddy and 
Matilda. 
. However, one thing was certain, that 
scarcely ever since the good doctor had 
established himself in those parts, had he 
been called in to attend any one at the 
Hal]; and indeed, on the rare occasions 
when this privilege had been accorded 
him, and he and his Bobby had had the 
felicity of turning in at the avenue gate, 
it had been invariably on the behoof of a 
housemaid or kitchen-maid whose ailment 
did not even necessitate his drawing rein 
at the front door. Even Lotta had got 
through her full share of childish com- 
plaints before his day, and nothing bad 
remained for him but the dregs of the 
whooping-cough, which dregs had done 
him no credit, and given him considerable 
trouble. 

He had not soon been summoned 
again; and indeed it was now several 
years since he had even been within the 
park, farther than to skirt along the high 
slope above the house, where was a road 
free to all, and used as a short cut by any 
one who chose. 

All of this being thus explained, and it 
being also understood that Dr. Hitchin 
knew tolerably well all the outs and ins of 
the family, and had, in common with the 
rest of the little world about, studied their 
ways and humors for a considerable length 
of time, the judicious reader will at once 
be able, according to the charity that in 
him — or her —lies, to determine how ill 
Challoner really was. 

Very ill he was not, or he would have 
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been more meek. And he was not meek 
— not by any means, True, he said but 
little, and gave utterance to not a syllable 
of complaint, but his air was restive and 
disdainful; he received instructions and 
prescriptions with a smile that was worse 
than words; and though he did not ac- 
tually dare to disobey orders, though he 
put out his tongue when told, and even 
submitted to the indignity of having a 
glass tube thrust under it, and having to 
sit still with the ridiculous thing sticking 
out of his grave mouth for two full min- 
utes, he did it all with what at least was 
no enthusiasm, and received thé report of 
his stomach, his pulse, and his tempera- 
ture as if they had severally belonged to 
some one else. 

Such apathy was almost too much even 
for the cheerful little doctor; but there 
was one person whom it suited toa nicety 
— one member of the household who got 
on better with Challoner than he had ever 
done with any mortal in his life before — 
and that was Lord Overton. 

Overton had found a man who could 
hold his tongue, and yet be happy. 

He had at last by good hap hit upon a 
fellow-creature who would sit as still, 
smoke as long, and say as little as he did 
himself; he had at lengrh met with some 
one who paid him no court, gave him no 
trouble, put forth no effort for his amuse- 
ment, no solicitude for his comfort, and 
who expected, in return for all this for- 
bearance, this priceless moderation, sim- 
ply nothing. When he had said his 
“Good morning,” and “ Hope you're bet- 
ter?” each day, he could sit down just 
where he liked, in the worst chair and the 
worst part of the room if he chose, and 
Challoner would barely turn his head to 
see where he was or what he was doing. 
He would pull out his own cigar; he 
would hunt ap his own match, and pass it 
on, no one resenting his rising and mov- 
ing to do so; he would poke the fire — 
Robert Hanwell would have had his hair 
standing on end had he witnessed the in- 
difference with which Challoner permitted 
his distinguished companion to handle his 
own poker and tongs, once he found that 
Overton liked doiag so, — he would sit on 
and on in peace and comfort, no one 
thinking it necessary to trouble with talk- 
ing beyond a “Beastly wet,” now and 
then, varied, perchance, with a “ Bad for 
the tarmers,” — each of which remarks, if 


originated by himself, would merely draw | 
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was hardly response sufficient for Lord 
Overton. Perhaps Challoner would vol- 
unteer the “ Beastly wet,” and Overton 
would nod the mute assent; perhaps they 
would both together originate the senti- 
ment; perhaps one would see that the 
weather was about to improve, and the 
sky to clear, while the other considered 
that the rain was setting steadily in; per- 
haps one would narrate a brief, a very 
brief experience of country life, farmers 
shooting, or proprietary grievances; per- 
haps the other would cap the story witha 
better, — but however long they bore each 
other company, and whatever they agreed 
upon or differed upon, one thing was 
plain, they were on the best of terms. 

Lady Matilda jested about the strange 
pair who, thus thrown at haphazard to- 
gether, fitted like a pair of gloves; and my 
lord’s predilection for Mr. Challoner, and 
the length of time my lord passed in the 
sick room, made the invalid’s beef-tea 
several degrees stronger and more grate- 
ful to the palate than it would have been 
had Mr. Edward only been there to see. 

Nobody told Lord Overton a word of 
Challoner’s impatience to be at liberty — 
naturally nobody would; and indeed the 
principal person who could, was the least 
likely of all to whisper a hint of the kind, 
since Dr. Hitchin knew better than to 
breed mischief at any time, especially 
such mischief as must have been detri- 
mental to his own interests. 

Greatly was he pleased with the alliance 
between the two odd-come-shorts. (It was 
Matilda who styled them the odd-come- 
shorts, and who stuck to the term in spite 
of Teddy’s representation that whatever 
might be said of Overton, it was rough on 
Challoner to be bracketed with him, with- 
out being given a chance of showing what 
he was or what he could be.) 

Lady Matilda openly smiled in the doc- 
tor’s face when he announced that Lord 
Overton was excellent company for Mr. 
Challoner. She was quite willing that he 
should be, more than willing — charmed, 
delighted; but it showed her one thing — 
namely this, that any one who could‘ be 
thus enamored of her dear excellent elder 
brother’s dumb show of good-fellowship 
could be of no earthly good to #er: she 
must look elsewhere for a kindred spirit. 

At length Dr. Hitchin suffered himself 
to be persuaded into a decree that his 
patient might be moved into another 
room,—into the drawing-room, or still 


from the other an inarticulate civil sound, | better into the sunny little boudoir — 
which was perfectly polite and pleasant, ! Lady Matilda’s boudoir — which was oa 


but which most men would have thought 


the same floor, and had a southern aspect. 
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No going up and down stairs at first, 
no draughts, no chilis. “ You just go to 
Lady Matilda’s room by-and-by, when the 
windows are shut, and there is a good fire 
—that is to say, if her ladyship will be 
good enough to grant permission,” with a 
little bow and wave of the hand to Teddy, 
who was supposed to represent his sister 
at any time she might be apart from him. 
* Ask Lady Matilda ——” 

Challoner lifted his head, as though 
about to speak. 

“My compliments to Lady Matilda,” 
proceeded the good doctor, not noticing 
this, “and will she be charitable enough 
—eh? is that the phrase, eh?” smiling 
jovially, — “ charitable enough to harbor 
this poor patient of mine for a few hours 
in her delightful haven of refuge, eh, sir? 
Hium, eh? Haven of refuge, eh? You 
will have drifted inte as snug a haven of 
refuge as ever mariner did if you get 
taken in there, Mr. Challoner, I can as- 
sure you. Ha! ha! ha! Good anchorage 
forany man. I remember the room well,” 
suddenly resuming a matter-of-fact tone, 
as the two unresponsive faces before him 
showed no appreciation of his slyness, — 
‘“*] remember its aspect, and recommend- 
ing it for Miss Lotta— Mrs, Hanwell — 
after her severe attack of whooping-cough. 
She could not throw off the cough, and I 
was obliged to keep her almost entirely to 
her mother’s boudoir. It was a charming 
convalescent home — convalescent home, 
I called it then, to amuse the litt!e girl — 
and it appears it must do duty for a con- 
valescent home once more, Mr. Challoner. 
You will find it most comfortable: ladies 
always contrive to make a home comfort- 
able ; their little odds and ends, work-bas- 
kets, and knick-knacks, are all additions 
in their way. Lady Matilda must find you 
something to do, my good sir; you are 
tired of being idle, and thatis what makes 
you fancy yourself so ill——” 

“7/1 fancy myself ill!” 

“Well, yes; you have felt yourself 
uncommonly ill, no doubt,” replied the 
shameless doctor coolly; “very misera- 
ble, and feverish, and low, and that was 
the cause of your restless desire to get 
away from the Hall. Gh, I understood it 
all; you thought you were regularly in for 
it, and as you did not mean to jie up, you 
would fain have set otf through fog and 
rain to travel all over the country, until 
you had developed a thoroughpaced fever. 
That was what you were upto. Oh, don’t 


tell me — I know, I know; aad let me tell | 


you, my friend, that you had your desire 





| 


as nearly as ever man had. I would not 
alarm any one at the time, but it has been 
a close shave —a very close shave ; a lit- 
tle more would have done it—just as 
much more,” turning to Teddy, “as Mr. 
Challoner wanted todo. Ah, young men, 
young men!” 

“Pooh!” said Challoner; but two 
things in the last speech softened his 
contempt. He liked — who does not ?— 
to have it thought he had been ill; also he 
liked being called a young man. 

He was not a very young man — he was 
just at the age when a man may be young 
or not; but Dr. Hitchin, who reverenced 
muscle and sinew, height and breadth, a 
deep chest and a long arm, honestly 
looked his admiration, and could not com- 
prehend the gleam of satisfaction which 
stole athwart Challoner’s brow, where al- 
ready a dash of grey had mingled with 
the thick dark locks on the temple. 

* Pooh!” said the poor fellow, but he 
smiled—for almost the first time that 
day he smiled; something in his own 
thoughts had pleased him as Hitchin 
spoke. 

“No disrespect to Lord Overton or Mr. 
Edward here,” proceeded the doctor pres- 
ently ; “ but you will be glad to vary your 
society alittle. Lady Matilda — (what the 
mischief is the meaning of this now?” 
internally. “No sooner do I mention 
Lady Matilda than my gentleman looks 
black as thunder at me. Her ladyship 
been snubbing him, eh? Can that be it, 
I wonder?) And, Mr. Edward, get out a 
game of chess, or draughts, or something,” 
he continued aloud; * backgammon, eh? 
or 

“ Penny Nap,” cried Teddy joyously. 

“Cards? Ah, very good — very good. 
Anything to amuse the mind. We used 
to play cribbage in my young days.” 

“Matilda likes cribbage. -1 have to 
play with her; it’s awfully slow, for she 
always beats me,” said Teddy, with more 
interest than he had before displayed in 
the conversation. “1 hate the counting, 
for she always manages to bag something 
from me, with all those ‘ fifteen twos’ and 
rot. How is a fellow to remember that 
nine and six make fifteen, as well as seven 
and eight?” 

“Are you fond of whist?” It was a 
great moment for Hitchin. Whist was 
his strong point, and to make a fourth in 
a rubber at the Hall, or even to play with 
a dummy —for Lady Matilda was prob- 
ably no great hand — would have been — 

“No, | hate it,” said Teddy flatly. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
TEDDY’S CONFIDENCES. 


* Each man has a measure of his own for everything.’’ 
LAVATER. 


** For fools will prate ; and though they want the wit 

To find close faults, yet open blots they hit.” 

DRYDEN. 

Hope was over in a moment, killed in 
the birth, or rather it might have been 
almost said to have been still-born, so few 
were its flickering seconds of existence. 
No whist-table in the library at the Hall, 
No Lord Overton for a partner, no remi- 
niscences of the same on the morrow’s 
rounds — it had been but a passing vision, 
gone like a flash, and now there was again 
only the useful Challoner to fall back upon. 

“There must not be too much talking, 
remember,” Hitchin sighed, all doctor 
again. “The bronchial tubes are still 
tender, and must not be excited. Talking 
irritates ‘g 

“ You need not be afraid of Azs talking,” 
said Teddy bluntly ; “ he must talk in his 
sleep if he talks at all. At any rate, he 
never favors me; Overton is the only 
person who gets any change out of him, 
and alittle goes a long way with Overton. 
He ain’t particular, 

But the hand that fell on Challoner’s 
shoulder was so hearty and kindly, and 
the charge was so freely and confidingly 
laid, that no one could have taken umbrage 
at it, and no one did. It was impossible 
not to like Teddy Lessingham when Teddy 
was good; and when he was not, why, 
then Matilda argued it was “only Teddy,” 
only her poor, beautiful, whimsical — she 
would not for the world have whispered 
“ half-witted ”— brother. He was, she 
would have maintained, perfectly sensible, 
perfectly rational, perfectly all that he 
should have been, when he was not vexed 
or sullen; it was only when thwarted or 
distressed, when he did not understand, 
and took things amiss, and was grieved 
and indignant, that Teddy was irresponsi- 
ble: it was other people who roused the 
evil spirit in him; Teddy, let alone, would 
not have hurt a fly. 

And Teddy now quite looked upon 
himself as Challoner’s friend. Overton 
was all very well, but Overton went for 
nothing beside two men of the world such 
as himself and Challoner: it was to him 
that Challoner must look for everything 
that could make his enforced stay at the 
Hall endurable; and accordingly, “ Well, 
now,” cried he, as the doctor left the 
room — “ now, you see, there you are are! 








I said you would be all right in a few, 
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days if you would only hold on; and so 

ou are all right —right as a trivet; and 
it is just a week to-day since — since last 
Saturday. This is Saturday again, you 
know. I dare say you didn’t know, for 
there was nothing to tell you, unless it 
was the newspaper, and ¢haz says Friday, 
for to day’s has not come yet, though the 
afternoon post will be here directly. I 
say, will you go to Matilda’s now, or after 
a bit?” 

“Oh, wait a little,” said Challoner 
slowly. 

“All right. But I'll tell her that you 
are coming, and that she is to have a good 
fire, and all the rest of it: I can just run 
along now.” 

“ Oh — ah — don’t be in a hurry,” said 
Challoner, with an evident wish to detain 
the steps which had already begun to 
move to the door. 

“Is there not —any other room?” he 
began hesitatingly. 

“Oh, by Jove! when you heard what 
Hitchin said, and all the dust he raised 
about it! Oh, I say, that’s too bad. 
There’s the billiard-room, of course, but it 
would be as much as my place is worth 
—no, no, I never disobey orders; if I 
did, Matilda would give it me — that she 
would, I can tell you.” 

“ But— we shall disturb her, shan’t 
we?” 

“Nota bit. Disturb Matilda! She is 
never disturbed. What has she got to be 
disturbed about? Lotta was the one who 
used to complain of being ‘disturbed.’ I 
am sure I don’t know why, no one ever 
wanted to disturb ker; she might have 
been let alone from morning to night, for 
all the good she was to anybody.” 


“]T am such a nuisance.” And some- : 


thing else was added indistinctly. 

“Oh, come, I like that,” said Teddy. 
“When I have told you over and over 
again what a perfect godsend you are to 
us all, and me particularly! For I never 
have anybody hardly — I mean any young 
fellows like myself. I don’t know how it 
is, I am sure,” with Teddy’s puzzled look, 
that always made Matilda change the 
subject, —“I don’t know how I don’t 
have more fellows about. I had lots of 
friends once —I mean I have now, any 
number; but they don’t come here. We 
don’t ask them here; we forget, I sup- 
pose. A fellow can’t be expected to 
remember everything, you know,” he con- 
cluded, with his usual apology. 

“No, of course not,” said Challoner 


|dreamily. He had been thinking his own 


thoughts, and they had been of a nature 
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to make him say “ No” or “ Yes” at ran- 
dom to any sudden call. He had added 
“of course not” from mere absence of 
mind; and as it appeared to suit the re- 
quirements of the case, he again relapsed 
into silence, and his companion again 
resumed: “ Overton is as fond of you as 
he can be; and we were sayihg only this 
morning what a grand thing it was that 
Robert had not carried you off to Endhill, 
as he had all but done, and had you ill 
there. How you would have hated it! 
Oh, you don’t know how you would have 
hated it!” cried Teddy from his heart. 
“ You would have had nobody but Robert 
and Whewell. Whewell would not have 
done much for you. He is a selfish beg- 
gar; I cansee heis. I don’t like hima 
bit. He made me kneel on the cold bit 
of pavement, when i had to be godfather 
— I mean proxy godfather, or whatever it 
is — at the christening, and he had a nice 
piece of carpet. It was my carpet by 
rights, but he edged on to it, and | had to 
go on to the horrid cold stone. It was 
just like him: I knew he was that kind of 
fellow the moment I set eyes upon him. 
Then he comes here dangling after Ma- 
tilda!” 

“ Does he?” said Challoner, and sud- 
denly looked as though expecting more. 

* Doesn’t he, that’s all! Every day this 
week but one, and to-day,—and he’ll be 
over to-day yet. It’s only four now; he’ll 
be here about five. He has been, let me 
see — he did not come one day; that was 
Wednesday, and that was because we 
went there, so that ought not to count; 
and it is as if he had been every day, 
every single day, this week.” 

“ But he has only been twice up to see 
me.” 

“ Very likely — uptosee you. The first 
two times he would not disturb you — 
not for the world, as the doctor said you 
were to be quiet, — Hitchin did’say so, 
you know, though I don’t believe Whew- 
ell knew it ;.and then Wednesday — that 
was the ‘bye;’ and then yesterday and 
the day before he was up both times. 
Well, but just fancy what it would have 
been for you to have been ill at Endhill,” 
he started off an another tack; “just 
think now. We should have come over 
to inquire after you, of course, — most 
likely we should have come over every 
day, as we have nothing else to do at 
present, —and of course we, at least I, 
shculd have co ne up and sat up with you 
a Lit; but still it would have been differ- 
ent. And then all the rest of the time you 


would have had only Robert — only Rob- 





| spiteful, and that. 
| There’s no spitefulness in her; she only 
lets her tongue run on a bit. Overton 
and I are always telling her of it; but we 
|can’t help laughing, she does take people 
| off so jol'y well sometimes. She means 
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ert,” in a voice whose cadence spoke 
volumes. “And there you would have 
been, and we here,—and we who would 
have been so thankful of you 1 

“It is really — you are too good,” said 
Challoner, with a sudden movement. “ Go 
on,” he added, in rather a low voice. 
“ What were you saying?” 

“TIT am sure I don’t know. Oh, how 
glad we are you are here! We should 
have been fit to hang ourselves these five 
dripping days if it hadn’t been for you; 
for though we get on as well as most peo- 
ple in the wet — we don’t mind it much, 
you know —still it is nasty to get rained 
through and through every day, and never 
to meet anybody out but ourselves,” said 
Teddy, lucidly if ungrammatically. “ Ma- 
tilda is the worst off ; but then, if she likes 
Whewell, she is welcome to him. All the 
same,” he added, after a few minutes’ 
reflection, “ I do think she has had enough 
of him by this time. She cut out at the 
back door like anything when she caught 
sight of him coming up the avenue yes- 
terday; and that was how you had so 
much of his company: by the way, he was 
hanging on till she came in, and she never 
came. It was rather a joke, that.” 

“He has no business to come over 
bothering us,” he broke out presently. 
“We don’t want him; he is not our 
friend; he did not come on ozr invita- 
tion ——” 

“Neither did I,” said Challoner, with 
rather a bitter smile. 

“You! Oh! Oh, that’s too bad of 
you!” cried poor Teddy, reddening in his 
anxiety to retrieve so obvious an error. 
“ Well, anyway you ave our friend now, — 
at least if you will be friends with us,” he 
addeed, in his best and nicest manner. 
“ People don’t seem to care much to be 
friends with Overton and me,” oblivious 
of the numbers he had just before boasted ; 
“they don’t take to us much, I am afraid. 
But we are not so bad at all when you get 
to know us. At least, 7 am not so bad,” 
said Teddy, very simply. ‘ Overton,” 
with warmth,—‘“ Overton is as good a 
fellow as ever lived; and so is Matilda.” 

“ She is — what?” 

“Never mind; don’t catch one up, I 
say. I only meant to tell you that you 
need not be afraid of her. People are 
afraid of her, you know; they say she is 
It is the greatest lie. 
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no harm: she is awfully good to you when 
she likes you. She can’t like everybody ; 
she is too clever to like everybody — 
that’s the worst of her; and there are 
people, you know She says Robert 
sets her teeth on edge,” he broke off sud- 
denly. 

Challoner laughed. 

“Ah, but it’s true,” proceeded the 
naughty boy, quite aware that he was 
telling tales; “he is such a fool, he never 
knows when he is in a hole, and goes on 
and on till she can’t stand more. Then 
she lets out on him; how can she help it? 
It is his fault ; he ought to keep out of her 
way.” 

“ But he cannot always keep out of her 
way.” 

“Oh yes, he could. Why not? No- 
body wants him.” 

“That may be, but still-——” 

“Oh, 1 know what you mean: it is what 
she says herself; she has got to put up 
with him for Lotta’s sake. Women are 
so soft, you know. You would not think 
Matilda was soft like that, but she is. 
It is queer, but she does not mind Lotta 
half so much as Robert. Now J think 
there is six to one and half-a-dozen to the 
other. Lotta is as like all the Wilmots as 
she can be; they have all those flat faces 
and sleepy eyes. You would never dream 
she was Matilda’s daughter, would you? 
Matilda is like ws,” said Teddy, looking 
very handsome and conscious, 





* She is.” 
“ You see it?” 
“Like you? Yes.” 


“ But not like Overton?” 

“Not in the least like Lord Overton.” 

“I wonder what you think of Matilda,” 
said Teddy, after a pause, and several 
wistful glances. “1 am afraid she be- 
haved very badly to you the other night. 
I am sure I don’t know — that is to say 
— you see, it was all a bit of temper,” pro- 
ceeded he, in the humor to be chatty and 
confidential, for the hour was seductive, 
the sick-room warm and bright, the day 
without dark and dismal, and moreover, 
he had just come in from a long wet ride, 
had changed his things, and got comfort- 
able again; and with his armchair on one 
side of the fireplace, and Challoner’s on 
the other, to be cosy and communicative 
seemed quite the right thing. 

“It was only Matilda’s way of showing 
fight because Robert gave himself airs. 
Of course it was not fair; but then women 
never do fight fair, and there’s no driving 
the notion into their heads. When Ma- 
tilda wants to serve Robert out somehow, 
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she don’t care a hang how; and so, be- 
cause Robert looked daggers at her for 
not taking more notice of you before — 
oh, you know what I mean,’’a little un- 
easy, now that he got so far, and no help- 
ing hand was held out to draw him to 
land, as was sure to be the case if Matilda 
were by and saw him in difficulties. 
* You know well enough my sister was 
stiff, and cold, and —and infernally dis- 
agreeable to you, both at Endhill and 
when you dined here; at any rate here. 
At Endhill, of course, she had nothing to 
do with you; but then, of course, she 
should have had, and she would have had 
too, if she had chosen. But it was the 
night you all came over, that she was the 
worst. I was quite ashamed; it seemed 
so inhospitable altogether. And how 
were you to know? It was not meant for 
you at all; it would have been the same 
whoever had come —I mean she would 
have been the same to any friend of Rob- 
ert’s —that’s to say—well, of course, 
there was Whewell,” he murmured, and 
his voice fell. 

“TI have nothing to complain of, I am 
sure,” replied Challoner, with the courtesy 
of a Grandison, but with something also 
of the coldness. “Lady Matilda has 
surely a right to choose whom she will 
honor by her ——” 

“Oh, fiddlesticks! Honor! There was 
no honor about it. Whewell got her ear, 
and so she let him talk on; and if Robert 
had taken no notice, she would have been 
as sick of him then as she is how, but 
Robert’s putting in his oar just did all the 
mischief. When Robert tries to force 
Matilda to do a thing — no matter whether 
she wants to do it or not —it is just as if 
she had put out her two fore-feet like our 
donkey mare, and she'd stand still till 
Christmas before she’d budge a step.” 

“Your sister” —said Challoner, and 
then stopped. He had not relaxed a line 
in his face, nor made as though he heard 
the simile so little flattering and so truly 
fraternal. “ Your sister” — he said; then 
began again—‘“I owe Lady Matilda a 
great debt of gratitude for her kindness 
and patience the other night. Probably 
she did me a valuable service, and | am 
sure it was neither an easy nor an agree- 
able one.” 

“Oh—ah—yes. Yes, of course. I 
had forgotten Matilda held your arm. 
But any one could have done that. How- 
ever, she meant it for civility, no doubt; 
and that just shows how right I was about 
itall. Robert and Lotta had gone home 
by that time, you see. They had taken 
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themselves off before we went back to 
the drawing-room; and so, when there 
was no one there to see, and your hand 
was bad again, Matilda was glad enough 
to be of use. Oh, I know she was: she 
is awfully good if people are ill, or hurt, 
or anything; but she wouldn’t have 
touched you with a hot poker if Robert 
had:been by —I can tell you that, Chal- 
loner.” 

Again Challoner laughed aloud: he be- 
gan to find Teddy Lessingham downright 
amusing. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
WHEWELL ENCROACHES. 


** They that are rich in words must needs discover 
They are but poor in that which makes a lover.” 
RALEIGH. 


WITHOUT any suspicion of the base 
revelations that were thus being made 
within a few feet of her own door, Ma- 
tilda sat awaiting her brother’s return 
from the sick-room, whither she had seen 
him turn inan hour before, and from which 
he seemed in no hurry to emerge. 

Matilda was not in her usual spirits. 

She was a little uneasy, a little anxious 
and remorseful, and in consequence just 
a little cross. Whewell had been rather 
much for her. She had laid her little 
hands upon him—had laid them for a 
moment; had meant to trifle away asunny 
hour, and no more, —and he had seized 
the moment in grim earnest, and expected 
the hour to expand into a lifetime. He 
had encroached; he had —yes, he cer- 
tainly had shown desire for more than 
had ever been intended, more than he 
would ever get. If he could only have 
been content to have taken the welcome 
accorded him as he ought to have taken it 
— to have enjoyed Lord Overton’s hospi- 
tality, shot his pheasants, admired his sis- 
ter, and then respectfully made his bow, 
and taken himself off, — how much better 
it would have been! But here he was 
still, and every day lessened his charms. 

He would not remain at Endhill, al- 
though it was to Endhill alone he had 
been first invited. Endhill now found no 
favor in his eyes: he would appear and 
reappear at Overton; morning, noon, and 
night at Overton — one excuse or other 
serving his turn as it offered; but always 
expecting to be met with open arms, to 
be made much of, entertained, asked and 
pressed to stay on,—and never, as it 
seemed, for an instant suspecting that it 
would have been better to stay away. 
Lady Matilda’s own sitting-room had 








not been safe from his intrusion since she 
had imprudently laid its existence bare to 
him on the first occasion of his looking in 
for an afternoon call. He had not begun 
to lose caste then, and she had little 
dreamed how soon he would do so, even 
when he had vowed, with delighted eyes, 
that he would know the way back thither. 
Too speedily had he made use of his 
knowledge: the very next afternoon had 
seen him tapping at the door; and such 
precipitation had even then made her 
vexed with herself, while she had repented 
more and more when Monday’s and Tues- 
day’s visits had been followed by Thurs- 
day’s and Friday’s, and Wednesday had 
only been a “bye” because the brother 
and sister had been at Endhill. 

Now Matilda would not have had any 
one know it for the world, but the real 
reason of their going to Endhill— the 
real object which had taken them thither 
—had been to put a stop to Whewell’s 
notion that he was to be at Overton every 
day of the week. 

He had been known to be going shoot- 
ing, and to be going shooting near the 
Hall, quite close up to the house, in fact ; 
and as such an arrangement infallibly 
meant that he must be asked, or ought to 
be asked in, or that he would come.in 
without asking, Matilda, quick as thought, 
had taken occasion when the plans were 
being made, and when Whewell himself 
was standing at her elbow, to send a mes- 
sage to her daughter through Robert, the 
only other person present, to the effect 
that she would ride over to the cottage in 
the course of the afternoon. She had 
even done more — she had added, some- 
what emphatically, a playful codicil, an- 
nouncing that her visit was to her grand- 
son, and that she therefore hoped the 
grandson would be visible, and would be 
glad to see his dear grandmother. Alas! 
some one else had been also visible, and 
very glad to see the dear grandmother. 
Whewell had noted the riders pass, and 
had left his sport on the instant to fly at 
the higher game; and this from a sports- 
man was enough: he could not more ef- 
fectually have shown his hand. 

He had meant to show it : it had seemed 
to him time to show it; for the bold bar- 
rister had done more than merely fall] in 
love with Lady Matilda, enough as that 
might have seemed for a four days’ ac- 
quaintance, — he had fully made up his 
mind to become her suitor—and more, 
her husband. He had thought it all over; 
the birth and the jointure, as well as the 
beauty and the wit; and this was the re- 
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sult: he felt himself to be a lucky man — 
a very lucky man. 

It would have been well for him to have 
looked into his Juck a little more closely: 
jit would have saved him much disappoint- 
ment, a little pain, and a lifelong bitter- 
ness, — and it would have saved Lotta a 
week’s heavy house-books. For, with so 
fair a prize to win, and so much depend- 
ing on the use he made of his present 
opportunity, it was not to be expected 
that Whewell should be in a hurry to go, 
even though the entreaties of host and 
hostess waned in urgency, and though the 
courses at dinner were perceptibly cur- 
tailed as the week went by. 

What cared he for courses, his head 
running on Matilda? He wanted nothing 
of Endhill, nothing but bare house-room 
— and not even that, would Lord Overton 
only have been a little less obtuse. Had 
he had his will, he would have been at 
one place, one all-engrossing place, irom 
morning till night; and, indeed, so confi- 
dent was he that it only needed a few 
decisive strokes to carry the day, that he 
could scarcely understand how it came 
about that no chance of giving these 
seemed forthcoming. He thought the 
Overton brothers needed a jog on the 
elbow; and accordingly one afternoon, 
when matters were thus at a standstill, he 
made his way over early, but not too early 
—not early enough to be put off with 
luncheon by the innocent Teddy, nor to 
place in an awkward predicament his sis- 
ter. by arriving shortly after four on an 
ungenial day, he could spin out the time 
till a hope that he would stop dinner 
should drop out naturally; then a mes- 
senger could fetch his portmanteau in a 
trice, and all would be happily arranged. 
If Lord Overton or any one else should 
suggest, “ Take a bed here,” very well; 
there would be no need for saying no. 
He had been prepared for anything, would 
agree to everything, and confidently hoped 
the best. 

But the visit went on, and there was no 
word about sending for the portmanteau, 
and at length he was fain to jump up, 
watch in hand, and be amazed at the late- 
ness of the hour, and vow he must fly 
like the wind to be in time for Mrs. Han- 
well’s very, unfortunately, primitive din- 
ner-hour. He declared he had forgotten 
dinner altogether. Did Lady Matilda 
think he could possibly walk over in three- 
quarters of an hour, and would her daugh- 
ter be terribly severe were he a little late? 
He was really terrified, he would not stop 
a single second longer. 
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“T’ll see you back in my T-cart,” an- 
nounced Teddy, with a very fair show of 
obligingness, considering that he was in- 
wardly raging against his sovereign lady, 
who had bound him over to do so sorely 
against his will, and, as he had told her, 
against his conscience also, “ For you 
know the lies I shall have to tell if I do,” 
he had said; ‘and it’s too bad of you to 
make me tell lies when there’s no need for 
them.” But she had been inexorable : he 
was to drive Mr. Whewell back, and it 
was all nonsense about the lies; he was 
simply to do it —there was no lie in that; 
whether he liked doing it or not, was his 
own affair. 

The argument had not closed when 
Whewell himself had appeared on the 
scene, and he now interposed eagerly, for 
he thought he saw daylight somewhere : 
“No, really; I could not think of your 
troubling yourself.” 

“Oh, no trouble; I should enjoy it of 
all things,” said Teddy, with a look of 
dreadful exultation at his sister. “ There 
is nothing I like more than a drive in 
the wet.” Another look. “ And hark to 
the rain now! It’s pouring cats and 
dogs!” 

Here Whewell stole a glance at Matilda 
also. “Oh, if you ézke it,” he responded 
dolefully; “there is no accounting for 
tastes. But I confess I am not a fish or 
aduck. However, it is my own fault for 
not being off sooner. 1 ——” 

“ Nohurry. 1’ll tool you overin twenty 
minutes or so. The T-cart, Charles,” to 
the footman. “ Tell them to look sharp. 
I let them know it would be wanted some 
little time ago.” Then, in answer to a 
warning expression on his sistér’s brow, 
“| should have gone out any way, Whew- 
ell,” he concluded, thus in his own mind 
serving Matildaright. She had now made 
him tell three lies, if not four, and he had 
thus shown her that he was the one who 
knew best, and that the thing could not 
have been done without. 

But even with the ordering of the T-cart, 
and the bustle of getting ready for it, had 
come no opening to Whewell for a quiet 
word with his hostess. Teddy had not 
been allowed to leave the room even to 
put on his coat and get his gloves and hat, 
without showing the visitor out first; and 
even in pressing the lady’s hand as his 
adieux were being made, he had been un- 
able to convey any sentiments, since she 
had chosen the moment, the very moment, 
when his fingers touched hers, to give 
\directions about posting a letter. Her 
| “Good-bye” to him, and her * Don’t for- 
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get” to her brother, had been spoken in 
a breath. 

Then Friday’s attempt had been still 
more of a failure. Lady Matilda had not 
only been out, but had remained out, and 
he had not seen her at all; and although 
he could not, of course, be sure that it 
had been done on purpose to avoid him, 
and though he had refused to feel hurt 
and annoyed, or to take the matter as 
having any serious aspect, yet he had 
been unable to forget that he had dis- 
tinctly promised he would himself bring 
over from Endhill some expected docu- 
ments for Challoner, and had named the 
time at which he would appear. On Fri- 
day night he had begun to think that he 
should not have quite so easy a path to 
tread as he had at first anticipated. 

Lady Matilda, on her part, hoped that 
she had shown the man his place. 

She had desired to do it gently. She 
still liked Whewell, and liked to be liked 
by him; and would he now go, would he 
only vanish from the scene while there 
was still peace and good-will between 
them, and while no words had passed 
which could cause regret or unpleasant- 
ness in the future, he should be at once 
reinstated in her good graces, and all pre- 
sumption should be condoned and forgot- 
ten. Oh, if he would only go; if anything 
she could say or do would make him un- 
derstand; if Robert would but exert him- 
self to shake off his friend; if Overton, 
of his own accord and without being 
prompted, would but withhold the shoot- 
ing! Oh, if they would but see, tiresome, 
ignorant stupids that they were! They 
had not an eye among them. 

All this she said to herself twenty times 
a day, and she had no one else to say it 
to. Noone helped her, no one comforted 
her; and accordingly it was with a some- 
what sombre brow, and a little droop at 
the corners of her mouth, that Lady Ma. 
tilda sat in her little room, deserted even 
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It was only Challoner, and the parted 
lips melted into a smile. 

Only Challoner! And who and what 
was he? It mattered little what he was: 
he was not Whewell, and that was enough. 

The relief was such, that the warmest 
of welcomes was scarcely warm enough 
to the speaker’s mind. She could almost 
have kissed the rough hand she held, in 
gratitude for its owner’s being merely 
himself and no one else. With him, all 
at once, she felt she had no fault to find: 
he stood before her in his integrity, and 
nothing could be laid to his charge; no 
languishing gleam from his eye had ever 
had to be avoided — no forward, too for- 
ward movement to be repressed; with 
him she was safe —on him she could still 
dare to shine. It was a dangerous re- 
bound. 

And undoubtedly it caused surprise in 
the minds of the ignorant pair. Teddy, 
indeed, had had his own ideas as to the 
reception his friend was likely to meet 
with, and he had looked deprecatingly 
into Matilda’s face, and had hidden be- 
hind Challoner’s broad back as the door 
opened; while Challoner himself, if the 
truth were told, hung his head like a 
child, and slouched like a criminal. By 
common consent both had stolen along 
the passage without opening their lips, 
and they had striven to turn the door- 
handle noiselessly and advance inoffen- 
sively, and then—what was this? In- 
stead of being met by majesty in arms, an 
angel beamed forgiveness! 

It was not an angel that whispered in 
Jem Challoner’s ear at that moment. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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| Apour twenty miles out of London, and 
jless than an hour’s ride from Liverpool 





by her faithful Teddy, ruefully wondering | Street, on the Great Eastern Railway, is 
what was to happen next—whether she | the most curious church in England; and 
must actually quarrel with Whewell, — | Were it situated elsewhere, or rather, were 
and, to pry still more closely into the} it not so near to this great metropolis, 
secrets of her foolish heart, it must be| which is so vast that its inhabitants find 
owned that there lurked down in its depths | sufficient within it to interest them, it 
all a woman’s unquenchable desire to} would be a centre of attraction in what- 
stand well with a lover to the last, — | ever county it was, and pilgrims, archzo- 
whether she must throw him off in the | logical and otherwise, would flock to it 
end, and say, “ Mr. Whewell,” in the most | from all parts. But because it is so near 
awe-administering tones she could mus-/ London, and close to the much-frequented 
ter, or whether Forest, the vast majority of Londoners 
The door opened, and she started to! know nothing of it. 
her feet, with difficulty suppressing a| Suppose, however, the reader mentally 
cry. | accompanies the writer (to whom this little 
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church is an object of the deepest rever-| neglected in them.” Small wonder then 
ence) on a visit to the little village —no,! that, with the materials all round and 
it is not even a village —of Greenstead,; ready to hand, split logs should have 
near Chipping Ongar, in Essex; a place | formed the fabric of this little chantry 
so small that the ** Post Office Directory ” | chapel, which could only have been served 
only names seven people, and its whole) by one priest, and he probably an ancho- 
population is but some one hundred and / rite or ankret, whose footsteps never went 
twenty. | beyond the threshold of that building 


The railway journey, after passing Ley-| within which he had vowed to live and 


tonstone, is all too short, passing through 
a beautifully varied country, delightfully 
wooded, and quite hilly encugh to dispel 
the average Londoner’s hallucination that 
Essex is a flat country. Far too soon 
does the train stop at its terminus, Ongar; 
and we set off at once on our visit to 
Greenstead. A turning on the right 
hand, half-way between the station and 
Ongar church, brings us to a stretch of 
springy turf—with a noble avenue of 





die; and a reason for this suggestion will 
be given further on. 

Even had it no historical associations, 
such a relic of undoubted antiquity would 
commend itself specially to our regard, 
would be treated with great reverence and 
jealously conserved ; but identified as it is 
with the memory of Edmund, it becomes 
singularly precious. 

To thoroughly understand and enjoy 
this little church, let us go back to the 


trees, and this leads direct to Greenstead | times when it was built, and as Lydgate 


Hall — by the side of which is the little 
church. 

Probably the first feeling would be one 
of disappointment ; a common, and very 
little, village church, with a wooden tower 
and shingle spire; a nearer approach 
elicits a remark that evidently the chancel 
is a later addition, and coming still closer, 
one is forced toexclaim: “ How singular! 
the nave is made of split trunks of trees!” 
Precisely so, and it is about these trees 
thata talecan betold. That little chantry 
chapel stood there, and was composed of 
those self-same logs, when, in the year A D. 
1013, it sheltered for a night the bones of 
Saint Edmund, king and martyr. 

Illuminated MSS. of Saxon times have 
made us familiar with similar, and larger, 





buildings of logs thatched, and there area 


may ‘be as accurate an historian as any 
one else, in this matter where so much is 
fable, we will make occasional use of that 
wonderfully beautiful MS. life of St. Ed- 
mund, which Lydgate presented to Henry 
VI. and which is one of the gems of the 
British Museum. 

St. Edmund was the son of Alkmund, 
a distinguished Saxon king, and his queen 
Siware, and he was born at Nuremburgh 
in the year 841. Previous to his birth, 
his father went a pilgrimage to Rome, and 
whilst at his devotions a celestial light 
appeared on his breast. This was inter- 
preted to mean that he should have a son 
whose fame should fill the world. Of his 
childhood nothing is known, until the 
arrivai of Offa, king of East Anglia, ona 
visit to Alkmund, to whom he was related. 





number of actual existing remains of tim- | Offa was childless, and the young Ed- 
ber work, but these remains are mostly | mund won his heart, and when the king 
only accessory to the,buildings, or con- | was dying on his return from a pilgrimage 
cealed by rubble, and cannot pretend to|to the Holy Land, he called his nobles 
vie in antiquity with this wonderful speci- | together, resigned his royal signet to 
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Upon the soil, sondy, hard, and drie, 

Ther sprong bi myracle fyve * wellis clier ; 
That been of vertu, he!the, and remedie 
Ageyn ful many straunge malladie ; 

Thus list the lord, of his eternal myght, 
ffirst at his londing, magnefie his knight. 


For some reason or other, the lad didnot 
at once assume the government, but spent 
the following year in retirement at Attle- 
borough in Norfolk, where, instead of his 
counsellors making him acquainted with 
the laws, customs, and manners of the 
people he had come to govern, they al- 
lowed him to spend his time in commit- 
ting the whole of the Psalter to memory. 
At last, according to Asser, ‘the most 
glorious King Edmund began his reign 
the 25th Dec., A.D. 855, and was crowned 
and anointed king of East Anglia by! 
Humbert Bishop of Hulm, on the follow- ! 
ing Christmas-day, A D. 856, having then 
completed the fifteenth year of his age.” 

The sort of education he had received 
would naturally unfit him for the troub- 
lous times in which he lived, and although 
we hear plenty about his personal piety, 
we hear of nothing he did for the wel- 
fare of his people. How he became en- 
broiled with the Danes, history says not 
— probably because such a “ niddering” 
was fair game, but Lydgate tells the gen- 
erally received legend, of how the cele- 
brated Norseman, Ragnar  Lodbrok, 
whilst hawking on the seashore, saw his 

et hawk fall into the sea—how he 
jumped into a boat to rescue it, but was 
driven away from his own land, and finally 
cast on shore at Norfolk, where, with his 
hawk (which in spite of all he had re- 
tained) he was presented to Edmund, who 
hospitably received him, and gave him as 
a companion, owing to his love of field 
sports, his‘own falconer Bern —and from 
this dates his downfall. 

Probably Bern was not wicked all at 
once, although the poet says — 


So serpentyn was the violence 
Which of this Bern sette the herte afire, 
Of fals malys, moordre to conspire. 


Indeed, it was but jealousy that goaded 
him to commit crime: — 


Cause was ther noon, sauf that Lothbrok 
Was more curous, and gracious onto game 
Than was this hunte, and mo beesties took, 
In such practise had a grettere name. 
Upon a day togeder out thei wente 

Unto a wode sum game for to fynde, 


This false Bern fil on him behynde, 

And cowardly, the story maketh mynde, 
Slough him right ther in his furious teene, 
And after hid him among the busshes greene, 


Lodbrok never came home that day, nor 
the day after, nor the next, and 


The kyng enquered ech man where he was, 
And in this while, reunyng a great paas, 

In kam his grehound, and fawne gan the kyng 
ffil doun to forn him, ful pitously whynyng. 


The dog came three days running, for 
food, and continued this strange con- 
duct, until on the fourth day he was fol- 
lowed, and Lodbrok’s body was found. 
Like the famous “dog of Montargis,” the 
hound pointed out the murderer, and Bern 
was condemned to be put adrift to sea, in 
the very boat that bore the ill-fated Dane 
to England. A proper elaboration of the 
plot necessitates this boat drifting back to 
Denmark, and so it did; and the Danes, 
who knew the old viking craft, eagerly 
asked after their king —and brought 
Bern before Hinguar and Ubba, the dead 
king’s sons : — 

This cursid Bern, envyous and right fals, 

And of complexion verray Saturnyne, 

Worthi to been enhangid bi the hals, 

Or to be rakkid with a broken chine, 

With face pale, and tonge serpentyne, 
Reported hath in his malencolie 

How King Edmund slouh Lothbrok of envye. 


Probably intense indignation prevented 
their inquiring into the truth of this story; 
at all events they acted as if they consid- 
ered it true, and the two sons, conducted 
by Bern, and accompanied by an army of 
twenty thousand men, set sail for East 
Anglia. 

That they came in 865 is a matter of 
history; and, during the next five years, 
Edmund had several encounters with the 
Danes, with varying success, and at one 
time he actually drove them out of his 
kingdom. It was then that he unfurled 
his famous banner of three gold crowns 
on a blue (“colour ynde”) ground, the 
meaning of which (although some take it 
as the arms of East Anglia) Lydgate gives 
as follows : — 


This other Standard feeld stable off colour 
ynde, 

In which off gold been notable crownvs thre ; 

The firste tokne in cronvcle men may fynde 

| Granted to hym for royal dignyte, 

And the second for virgynyte ; 

ffor martirdum the thrydde in his suffryng 

To these annexyd, ffeyth, hope, and charvyte, 





And whil Lothbrocus no maner malis mente, 


* Galfridus says twelve. 


| In tokne he was martyr, mayde, and kyng. 


At length in 869, the Danes came south 
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from Yorkshire, and plundered and burnt 
all the rich eastern monasteries, murder- 
ing their inmates; and in 870, Hinguar 
took possession of Thetford, then Ed- 
mund’s capital, and a battle was fought 
there, which lasted the whole day, and 
then the victory was undecided. But, 
shortly after the battle, Ubba joined his 
brother with ten thousand fresh troops, 
and Hinguar sent an ambassador to Ed- 
mund, requiring his submission. His 
prime counsellor bishop, Humbert, ad- 
vised compliance, and pointed out 
By dissymyling ye may yourself submytte 
Sithe the kyngdom shal to you be reserved, 
And that your lif may be fro deth conserved, 
Your silff submyttyng ye may dissymyle and 
feyne 
ffor a time til god list bet ordeyne. 
“But blissid Edmond was not born to 
feyne. Ytlongid not onto his roial blood” 
—and he would not listen to the bishop; 
he was prepared to die for, and with, his 
people, and he sent back an extremely 
heroic, but very ill-advised message, and 
fled to Eglesdene — now called Hoxne. 
The Danes pursued and captured him, 
and Hinguar, incensed at his conduct, 
commanded him 


ffirst to be bete with shorte battis rounde, 

His body brosid with many mortal wounde, 

The cursid Danys of newe cruelte 

This martyr took most gracious and benigne, 

Of hasty rancour, bownde him to a tre 

As for ther marke to shute at, and ther signe, 

And in this wise, ageyn him thei maligne 

Made him with arwis* of ther malis most 
wikke, 

Rassemble an yrchont fulfilled with spynys 
thikke, 

. . . . 7 . . . 
This mene while whan Hingwar did him se, 
And sauh his body steyned al in red, 

He maade his knyhtis reende him fro the tre, 
And comanded to smytyn of his hed ; 

Sut the holy martir of oo they took first heed 
Requered a space to maken his praier, 
And most devoutly saide as ye shal heer. 


At the end of his somewhat long prayer, 
his head was severed from his body, and 
the chronicler goes on to say: — 


Danys of despit the body ther forsook, 

A gloryous tresour of gret worthynesse, 

Lut of the martyr the holy hed they took, 

And bar it forth of froward cursidnesse 

In ta covert shrowded with thyknesse 

Of thornys sharpe, the story maketh mynde, 

And then they hid it that no man shulde it 
fynde. 


* Arrows. 


t A hedgehog. 





Of course, the death of such a saint could 
not fail to be marked by a miracle of some 
kind, and one was duly forthcoming; for 
our Saviour 


Knowing that he deied for his sake, 
Suffred a wolf his holy hed to take, 

And to conserve it ageyn assautis alle, 
That foul nor beeste sholde upon it falle. 


His nobles and servants hearing of his 
fate, went and recovered his body, but 
were many days before they found the 
head —and then another miracle was 
necessary : — 


Wyth weyping terys, with vois most lamenta- 
ale, 

So as they souhte, walkyng her and ther, 

Wher artow * lord, our kyng most agreable, 

Wher artow Edmond, shew vs thyn hevenly 
cher. 

The hed answerde thryes, her, her, her, 

And never cesid of al that longe day 

So for to crye tyl they kam wher he lay, 


This hevenly noise gan ther hertis lyhte, 

And them releve of al ther hevynesse, 

Namly whan they hadde of the hed a syhte, 
Kept by a wolff forgetting his woodnesse ; f 
Al this considered they meekly gan him dresse, 
To thanke our lorde knelyng on the pleyn, 
ffor the gret myracle which that they have seyn. 


But this was not the only miracle shown 
on the occasion, for the power that could 
tame the savagery of a wolf could do yet 
stranger things. 


The folkys dide ther bysy diiligence 

This holy tresour, this relik sovereyne, 

To take it upp with dew reverence, 

And bar it forth tyl they did atteyne 

Vnto the body and of thy eke tweyne 

Togicdre set, god by myracle anoon 

Enjoyned hem, that they were maade bothe 
oon. 


Off ther departyng ther was nothyng seene 
Atwen the body and this blissid hed, 

ffor they togidre fastyned were so cleene, 
Except only who sotyllv took heed, 

A space appered, breede of a purple threed, 
Which god list shewe tokne of his suffrance, 
To putte his passion more in remembrance. 


It now only remains to tell about the 
extremely well-behaved wolf, and the his- 
tory would be sadly incomplete without 
recording what became of it. It quietly 
accompanied the corpse until it was en- 
tombed, 


And meekly after to woode went ageyn 
Most dooifully, and was never after seyn. 


His martyrdom took place on Novem- 


* Art thou. 
t Wildness. 
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ber 20, A.D. 870, in the fifteenth year of 
his reign, and the twenty-ninth of his age. 
Probably on account of the disturbed 
state of the country, his body was buried 
ina little out-of-the-way chapel, most likely 
a counterpart of Greenstead, at Hoxne in 
Suffolk, and there it remained for about 
thirty-three years, when rumors were 
spread abroad that some blind men had 
been restored to sight, and other miracles 
had been wrought, at the tomb of the 
martyr king. So his ignoble resting-place 
would no longer do, and a large wooden * 
church was erected at Betrichesworth or 
Beodricsweorth, now called St. Edmond’s 
Bury, for the reception of the royal corpse. 
On its exhumation, it is said to have been 
in perfect preservation, with the head 
united to it, and only a red mark round 
the throat to mark its decapitation. Nor 
only so; a devout woman, named Oswyn, 
averred that she had long lived near the 
saint’s place of burial, and for several 
years had tended the corpse, yearly cut- 
ting its hair and paring its nails, which 
holy relics she religiously preserved. 

So in A.D. 903 the body was trans- 
ferred to its more stately resting-place at 
Bury, and there it remained, to the great 
profit of its keepers, until the year Iolo, 
when Turkil the Dane, having harried the 
whole of East Anglia, burnt and plun- 
dered Bury. The custodian of the royal 
corpse, Egelwin or Ailwin, afterwards 
Bishop of Elmham, conveyed it to London, 
and deposited it, as some say, in Christ 
Church, or, as others say, in St. Gregory’s 
near St. Paul’s, and, as it passed through 
Cripplegate, the lame recovered the use of 
their limbs, which fact all must believe 
who put their faith in Stow as a truth-tell- 
ing historian. In London, however, it 
remained for three years, and it was, in the 
year 1013, reconveyed to its home at 
Bury, passing through Old Ford, Abridge, 
Stapleford (when it was hospitably re- 
ceived by the lord of the manor, who, in 
return, was miraculously cured of an ill- 
ness from which he was then suffering), 
GREENSTEAD, Dunmow, and Clare. 

Dugdale:in his “* Monasticon,” quotes a 
manuscript entitled * Registrum Czenobii 
Sancti Edmundi.” “Idem apud Aungre 
hospitabatur, ubi in ejus memoria lignea 
capella permanet usque hodie.” ‘Also 
he was sheltered near Ongar, where a 
wooden chapel, in memory of him, re- 
mains to this day.” Some might imagine 
from this that this chapel might have been 


* Abbo Floriacensis says: ‘* Per maximam miro 
ligneo tabulata ecciesiam. 


” 








built afterwards, but a moment’s consider- 
ation will at once dispel this idea; for, 
should that have been the case, undoubt- 
edly it would have been dedicated to the 
miracle-working saint, and then probably 
would have become a place of pilgrimage 
for having sheltered so illustrious a per- 
son; whereas it is dedicated to Saint 
Andrew; and being already in existence 
and of a most unpretending character, it 
has remained, luckily for us, unnoticed, 
and now stands, a veritable monument of 
Saxon times, and an unique example of a 
really old Anglo-Saxon church. That it 
was there when the corpse was brought 
that way, and that it was not hurriedly 
built as some have imagined, is evidenced 
by the fact that the logs are carefully 
grooved and tongued, and fastened into 
sills; whereas, if it had only been a rough 
shelter for the night, the chapel would 
have been built of split logs, sharpened 
and driven into the ground, whilst these 
are worked with great care, are not abso- 
lutely half-trunks, but have had a slice of 
the heart taken out, probably to form the 
roof and sills — and the inner, or flat, sides 
of the oaken or chestnut slabs (for author- 
ities are divided as tothe nature of the 
wood) have been carefully roughened, as 
if with an adze, in order to retain the 
plaster. 

This little chantry, then, was intended 
to be permanent, and its dimensions have 
never varied; its length is 29 ft. 9 in.; 
width, 14 ft., and the walls were 5 ft. 6 
in. high. It had a high-pitched roof, and 
was probably thatched with rushes; the 
east end was taken down when the chan- 
cel was added, probably early in the 
sixteenth century. The original beams 
remain. The west end was of logs of 
wood, and was complete, with exceptioh 
of a doorway for admission into the tower, 
in 1748, as an engraving in “ Vetusta 
Monumenta” shows. A portion still re- 
mains, the rest has been zimproved away; 
but the north and south sides are almost 
as they were originally. On the south 
side there are seventeen original slabs, 
and on the north there are twenty-one 
original slabs, the places of two others 
being filled up by modern substitutes, as 
the method of construction employed en- 
tirely prevented the possibility of replac- 
ing one of the timbers without lifting the 
roof-plate. This is a strong proof of its 
antiquity; for, when it was taken down in 
1848 to repair the ravages of that destruc- 
tive beetle the Ptinus fectinicornis, both 
plate and sill were clearly shown never to 
have been touched since they were first 
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put together. Owing to that wretched 
little beetle, about 12 in. had to be cut off 
the end of each log, and a wall in brick- 
work raised a_ corresponding height. 
This, however regretable, was absolutely 
necessary, or what we now have would 
not have been ours much longer, and, in- 
deed, the restoration of the church has 
been most judicious. 

On the north-west side of the chapel is 
an opening cut in one of the logs, an 
ankret’s window, or leper’s window, as it 
was sometimes called. These curious 
windows are not uncommon, but they are 
generally on the south-west side of the 
chancel.. However, there are examples 
of their being on the xorth-west side, and 
this is one of them. These little side 
windows are always low down, and gen- 
erally have bars and shutters, but there 
could have been nothing to tempt thieves 
in this little chantry, and it is furnished 
with neither. One of the reasons of their 
existence undoubtedly was, that the re- 
cluse or ankret dwelling therein might 
speak and be spoken to after public ser- 
vice time, when the doors were shut. 
People were fond of asking the ghostly 
advice of the ankret and even confessed 
to him, as Richard the Second, before 
going to meet Wat Tyler in Smithfield, 
went to church at Westminster Abbey, 
“after which he spake with the anchore, 
to whom hee confessed himselfe.” 

But these little windows had another 
use. We know that in England leprosy 
was a fearful plague, and lepers could on 
no account be allowed to mingle with the 
general population. Shunned everywhere, 
and naturally prohibited from worshipping 
God in company with their fellow-men, 
these little windows were made the means 
of enabling them to see, or atall events to 
hear, mass being performed, and through 
them the Holy Communion could be ad- 
ministered to the poor diseased outcast. 
And that this part of the world was no 
freer than the rest from this fearful 
scourge, is evidenced by the fact that at 
Brentwood, a very few miles off, there 
was a hospital for lepers, and the estate 
now is known by the name of “The 
Spital.” 

The window, as far as one can judge, 
must have been the ankret’s sole means 
of light, and no one ever seems to have 
dreamed of desecrating these sacred logs 
by cutting windows in them, light having 
been given, when the roof was tiled, by 
means of dormers. Its interior is very 
plain, and necessarily so low-ceiled that a 
tall clergyman cannot stand upright in the 
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little pulpit, and it has no brasses nor any 
monuments worth particular attention. 
On one of the beams is carved a rude 
representation of the three crowns and 
the wolf watching the saint’s head; but 
this was done at its restoration. At 
Hoxne Church there was a poppy-head of 
wolves’ paws supporting a crown; and at 
Hoxne also was a wonderful old oak, the 
very tree, according to tradition, to which 
the martyred king was bound, and known 
by the name of St. Edmund’s Oak. It 
was 20 ft. in circumference, and the 
branches spread over a width of 84 ft. 
On September 11, 1848, whilst the sides 
of Greenstead Church were lying on the 
ground undergoing repair, this great oak 
fell, to the great grief of the surrounding 
inhabitants. A suggestion was made that 
the trunk should be examined, and an old 
arrow-head was found deeply imbedded in 
the solid wood. The annual rings on this 
tree showed it to be upwards of one thou- 
sand years old. 

Apart from its matchless old nave, there 
is nothing of interest in or about the 
church or churchyard. Nicely tended, 
everything denotes the model parish. Its 
registers date back to 1558, and it is a 
rectory which, on every vacancy, is offered 
to a curate of St. Botolph, Aldgate, hav- 
ing been so left in the middle of the last 
century by a vicar of that church named 
Pratt, who purchased the living of Green- 
stead. JOHN ASHTON. 





From Temple Bar. 
MARSHAL BERWICK. 


MARSHAL BERWICK fills an honorable 
place in a military history of eventful 
changes. In her warlike, as in her gen- 
eral annals, France has proved either 
extreme of fortune; and she has risen to 
the topmost heights of glory, to fall low 
in the depths of abasement. At two epochs 
her victorious armies were the terror and 
admiration of Europe; and fouf times at 
least she defeated or baffled a coalition of 
powerful States apparently irresistible in 
their united strength. Yet Rocroy and 
Landen were followed by Blenheim; men 
who exulted over Denain and Fontenoy 
lived to mourn over Rosbach and Min- 
den; the sun of Austerlitz was eclipsed 
at Waterloo; more than one veteran of 
Auerstadt and Jena has shed tears over 
| the ruin of Sedan; and the flag which, in 
ithe first years of the century, waved in 
; triumph over the subdued Continent, has 
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been recently torn down from Metz and 
Strasbourg, in the agony of a conquered 
people, whose military supremacy had 
been long recognized. 

Marshal Berwick was a distinguished 
soldier in what may be called the first 
period of the ascendency and the reverses 
of France in war, that part of the reign of 
Louis XIV. which begins with the well- 
known league of Augsburg, and terminates 
at the peace of Utrecht. If not entitled 
to rank among the masters of war of that 
splendid era, he had some of the qualities 
of a great captain; it was his fortune to 
win the first battle, which marked a turn 
in the tide of the disasters of France, 
with lasting results of immense impor- 
tance; and if the campaigns conducted 
by him do not bear the stamp of tran- 
scendent genius, they are examples of 
prudence, of skill, and of judgment. He 
was eminent, too, in the war of sieges, a 
remarkable feature of that period; and if 
not loved as a leader of men, as Condé, 
Villars, and even Vend6éme were loved, 
he inspired confidence and commanded 
respect; and he was an administrator 
of no ordinary resource, solicitous as 
to the wants of his troops, and, in a spe- 
cial manner, chary of their blood. If 
his character, moreover, was in the main 
that of a soldier of fortune of high de- 
gree, cold, stern, calculating, with few 
scruples, and with little sympathy outside 
the camp, it is to his credit that, in a rev- 
olutionary age, he steadily adhered to 
the side he chose; and his reputation is 
wholly free from the dark charges which 
will ever tarnish the fame of his great 
kinsman, Marlborough. We avail our- 
selves of the volumes before us * to no- 
tice the career of this eminent man, an 
Englishman, and of an English nature, 
though unhappily, through life, a foe of 
England. Colonel Wilson’s book can 
scarcely be called a military work of the 
highest order; his narratives of cam- 
paigns want breadth and clearness, and 
are overloaded with tedious details ; and 
his critici$ms are somewhat indistinct and 
timid. Nevertheless, taken as a whole, 
this is an excellent study of Berwick and 
his age; it abounds in valuable informa- 
tion and research, though the author has 
borrowed too much from the pages of 
Henri Martin; and it is fluently and 
agreeably written, apart from the fault of 
repeated quotations of poetry, brought in 
rather in schoolboy fashion. We entirely 

* (1) James II. and the Duke of Berwick. (2) The 


Duke of Berwick, Marshal of France, by C. 'T. Wil- 
son, Lieut.-Colonel. London: 1876, 83. 
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agree with the leading idea of Colonel 
Wilson throughout these pages, that the 
art of war has been as finely illustrated in 
the mighty deeds of the illustrious dead 
as in those of the living chiefs of armies 
—it is doubtful, indeed, if a greater com- 
mander than Hannibal has been ever 
seen, and Napoleon’s wonderful campaign 
of Italy is the grandest passage of modern 
war — and we believe with him that, at the 
present time, the moral forces that decide 
battles, the ability of leaders and the en- 
ergy of troops, are scarcely held in suffi- 
cient account. 

Berwick was born in 1670, a son of 
James I]. by Arabella Churchill, the plain- 
faced sister of a brilliant youth who was 
to develop into the great Duke of Marl- 
borough. To conceal probably his moth- 
er’s shame, the child was sent to France 
soon after his birth ; and he was carefully 
brought up at Jesuit schools, a training 
which, spite of many defects, has been 
that of many a distinguished soldier. 
While stillin his teens he passed into the 
hands of one of the best military teachers 
of the day; and soon afterwards he was 
sent to Vienna, with some youthful scions 
of the zodlesse of France, to behold war 
in its stern realities. The menacing tide 
of Ottoman conquest, which had lately 
surged round the Austrian capital, was 
now receding to the lower Danube; and 
Christendom, for a moment at peace with 
itself, had despatched volunteers from 
many lands, to take part, with the Impe- 
rial armies, in a crusade against the still 
dreaded infidels. Berwick witnessed the 
terrrible siege of Buda, and the over- 
whelming defeat of Mohacz; and he gave 
such promise of valor and skill, that he 
attracted the notice of Charles of Lor- 
raine and was given honorary rank in the 
Austrian service. He was ere long, how- 
ever, summoned to England, the crown, 
on the death of Charles I1., having de- 
volved on his ill-fated parent, at this mo- 
ment in full enjoyment of the popularity 
he was soon to forfeit. James Il. seems 
to have loved the youth with an affection 
rare in that heartless age; he gave hima 
regiment of household troops, the lieu- 
tenancy of Hampshire, and the command 
of Portsmouth ; and he raised him to the 
highest place in the peerage, with the title 
which he was to render famous. All went 
well, for a time, with the stripling duke; 
but it is significant of the state of opinion, 
that the sturdy Protestant squires of 
Hampshire soon became jealous of their 
“ Popish ” lord; and the hand of Berwick 
was scornfully refused by a daughter of 
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the great Whig house of Cavendish. At 
the outbreak of the Revolution of 1688, it 
is to the honor of Berwick that he re- 
mained true to his father when the un- 
happy king was abandoned by his legiti- 
mate offspring, and found foes in his own 
household; he had no part in the treason 
of Churchill or in the double dealing of 
Mary and Anne; and he shared the for- 
tunes and perils of James, accompanying 
him in his flight from Rochester. He was 
once more at his father’s side when the 
dethroned monarch endeavored to regain 
his kingdom by a descent on Ireland, and 
when, with woeful results in history, that 
unhappy island became a centre of a con- 
flict which was dividing Europe. Berwick 
played a not undistinguished part in the 
fierce and relentless strife that ensued, 
though it cannot be said that he gave 
proof of the peculiar powers of the future 
commander. Throughout the contest he 
was chiefly noted for feats of daring and 
prowess in the field; his heroism at the 
Boyne was conspicuous as a leader of the 
brave Irish cavalry; and he showed much 
skill in the partisan warfare which raged 
fitfully throughout the whole country. 
But at Limerick, on the one occasion 
when he had something like a real com- 
mand, he is said to have been careless 
and even timid, the reason, doubtless, be- 
ing that he had no confidence in the 
resistance of rude levies of peasants, and 
that, like almost all professional soldiers, 
he undervalued the force of patriotism in 
despair. 

Before the war in Ireland had come to 
an end, Berwick was transferred to an- 
other theatre less distasteful to a young 
chief of promise. The power of France, 
under Louis XIV., had been increasing 
for nearly forty years; it had wrested 
provinces from Germany and Spain; more 
than once it had threatened Holland with 
ruin; it had controlled the policy of En- 
gland abroad ; and, sustained as it was by 
immense armies, and fleets that seemed 
destined to rule the seas, it was a stand- 
ing menace to European freedom. This 
ascendency, indeed, if not so complete as 
that of Napoleon after Tilsit, was, in real- 
ity, more to be feared; and yet it had 
been endured by the awed Continent, 
which, divided in itself, and with conflict- 
ing interests, had made no united effort 
to throw off the yoke. The Revolution, 
however, of 1688, which had made Wil- 
liam of Orange supreme in England, had 
given an opportunity to the one statesman 
of high rank in the councils of Europe, 
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who most hated the domination of France; 
and through the influence of that great 
ruler, the league of nations and States 
was formed, which, after the lapse of 
nearly thirty years, was to humiliate the 
pride of Louis XIV., and to set perma- 
nent bounds to French ambition. The 
Grand Alliance had set its forces in mo- 
tion in 1689-90; and France had to con- 
front the onset of armies directed against 
her borders, from the Thames to the Po, 
and from the Rhine to the Tagus. At 
first, however, and indeed for years, the 
coalition had but little success against 
the strength of the single State; and Wil- 
liam IIL., its chief leader in the field, it 
must be confessed, was no match for 
the trained and experienced generals of 
France, men of the great school of Tu- 
renne and Condé, though in tenacity and 
energy he surpassed them all. Berwick, 
by this time, with a general’s rank, was 
given a command in the Low Countries; 
and, under Luxemburg, he took an active 
part in the brilliant campaigns of that able 
chief from 1690 to 1694. He witnessed 
the celebrated siege of Mons, and was 
just too late for that of Namur; and he 
distinguished himself on the field of Stein- 
kirk, one of those defeats which have 
made William famous, for it indicated the 
resource and the indefatigable zeal, which, 
as in the case of Bliicher in another age, 
sometimes more than atone for the faults 
of the strategist. On the day of Landen, 
one of the few great victories of which 
France can boast in her wars with En- 
gland, he was made prisoner in a furious 
charge; and he was thus unable to share 
in the onset of the French cavalry, which 
decided the battle, as they bore down on 
the retreating foes held together to the 
last by their heroic leader. This expe- 
rience of war, on a grand scale, assuredly 
was not lost on Berwick; his “* Memoirs ” 
show that he fully understood the general 
operations of these campaigns; yet the 
generalship of Luxemburg was of a type 
quite different from that which was to 
win him a name; and he perhaps owed 
but little to that daring chief. It should 
be added that Berwick beheld one of the 
great disasters of France in this war; he 
was a spectator of the catastrophe of La 
Hogue, one of those terrible defeats which 
was to show how brief was to be the rule 
of Louis XIV. on the seas. 

During the years that followed the 
Peace of Ryswick, Berwick was employed 
in diplomatic missions, for which he seems 
to have had a special aptitude. Before 
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the war closed, he had, indeed, been en- 
gaged in planning an insurrection in En- 
gland; but the charge has certainly no 
foundation that he took part in Jacobite 
plots against the life of William III. He 
witnessed the death of his dethroned par- 
ent; was selected to head the band of 
exiles who proclaimed “ King James III.” 
at St. Germains; and thenceforward be- 
came the most confidential friend of Mary 
of Modena, though she once disliked him 
with the dislike of a wife for the son of a 
concubine. The beginning of the war of 
the Spanish succession tound him still 
only with a general’s rank; but he ac- 
quired before long a marshal’s baton, a 
promotion to which he was well entitled, 
as his military abilities became manifest. 
We have no space even to trace the out- 
line of the mighty contest which shook 
Europe from 1701 to 1715, and which was 
surpassed only by the gigantic strife of 
the French Revolution and first empire. 
The Grand Alliance fashioned by William 
III. held together after the death of its 
author; and though Italy and Germany 
were in part divided, almost the whole of 
Europe was banded together against 
France and her domineering master. For 
atime the contest seemed not unequal ; 
the jealousies and opposed interests of 
the Allies greatly impaired their power ; 
and more than once France seemed on 
the verge of success that probably would 
have broken up the League. By degrees, 
however, the superior strength of the coa- 
lition, more ably directed than ever had 
been the case before, began to tell with 
decisive effects; one great victory saved 
Germany; another set the Low Countries 
free; a succession of efforts at last broke 
through the barriers of the French fron- 
tier; and though France struggled hero- 
ically to the last, and even plucked safety 
from the depths of peril, she was a de- 
feated power after the Peace of Utrecht, 
and for a century ceased to give law to 
Europe. It is more to our purpose to 
glance at the state of the art of war at 
this stirring epoch, and of the armed 
masses of men which may be called its 
instruments. War still bore traces of the 
feudal age; campaigns in winter were 
almost unknown; and as communications 
were still few and difficult, as fortresses 
were extremely numerous, and as the re- 
sources of countries were still scanty, it 
was impossible to make the decisive 
marches, and to strike the rapid and 
overwhelming blows which have been wit- 
nessed in the present century. Neverthe- 
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less, if invasions like those of 1814, 1815, 
and 1870 were not yet within the power of 
man, great operations in the field were 
possible; and if a single siege sometimes 
cost a campaign, the march of Marlbor- 
ough from the Meuse to the Danube, and 
Villars’s plan of assailing Austria were 
combinations of the highest order. As 
regards armies, they were comparatively 
small; but they were large enough to task 
to the utmost the best powers of their 
ablest chiefs; for it is doubtful, indeed, if 
a single commander can properly direct 
the immense multitudes which stand ar- 
rayed in the battles of this day. For the 
rest, the organization and weapons of 
armies were still imperfect, cumbrous, and 
weak; but as this inferiority prevailed in 
all, capacity in administration and skill in 
tactics were relatively as valuable then as 
now; and, indeed, the ascendency still 
retained by cavalry made energy, resource, 
and promptness in command, perhaps 
even more important than they are in our 
time. 

The most conspicuous figure in this 
great contest was certainly the renowned 
Marlborough ; and it may be doubted if a 
more perfect general has ever appeared 
on the stage of history. He possessed, in 
an extraordinary degree, penetration, in- 
sight, and quick decision; and he was 
thus enabled, with unerring judgment, to 
seize advantages on the field of battle 
which caused victory to attend his stan- 
dards. No one has surpassed him in the 
art of seeing the weak points in an ene- 
my’s line, and in strengthening the posi- 
tions held by himself; and he had the 
steady purpose and the calm, firm will 
which turned this knowledge to the best 
account. His two greatest triumphs, 
Blenheim and Ramilies, were due largely 
to these peculiar gifts; in the first he 
perceived that the point of junction be- 
tween the armies of Tallard and Marsin 
was the spot upon which to collect his 
efforts; in the second he saw that the 
French left was paralyzed through its 
false position, and that he could strike 
the right with overpowering force; and 
his admirable plans of attack were carried 
out with a vigor and power that were all 
his own. He was, in a word, a consum- 
mate tactician; nor was he inferior, per- 
haps, as a strategist. The backward 
state, indeed, of the military art, and his 
dependence on jealous and timid allies, 
prevented him from carrying out projects 
of the highest order in the annals of war; 
and he probably had not the transcendent 
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faculties which characterize the great 
moves of Napoleon. The operations, 
however, that Jed to Blenheim were ad- 
mirable specimens of combination; and 
Marlborough’s daring plan of invading 
France, neglecting or masking the frontier 
fortresses, was far in advance of the ideas 
of his age, and anticipated the Napoleonic 
strategy. We do not undervalue Eugene 
of Savoy; he was an excellent commander 
on the field of battle, as his great victory 
of Turin proves; and his campaigns on 
the Adige and the Po show that he hada 
fine intelligence and a strong, bold char- 
acter. In our judgment, however, the 
only chief who approached Marlborough, 
in this memorable strife, was the high- 
souled and most able Villars, one of the 
grandest soldiers of the French mon- 
archy. Villars, doubtless, had not the 
astonishing skill in manoeuvre of his far- 
famed rival; he was out-generalled more 
than once by Marlborough; and the 
Englishman forced the celebrated lines, 
which the Frenchman boasted were * his 
ne plus ultra.” Nevertheless Villars was 
a great captain; he was alike daring, and 
prompt in action, and yet singularly pru- 
dent and wise in judgment; his tenacity 
and vigor have been seldom equalled; and 
no general has possessed in a higher de- 
gree the faculty of playing a losing game, 
of bidding defiance to adverse fortune, of 
animating troops with his own heroic 
Spirit. As a strategist, too, he is in the 
foremost rank; bis project of invading 
Austria was that of Napoleon in 1805-9; 
and his stubborn defence of the French 
frontier, against the victorious troops of 
Marlborough, with ultimate and surpris- 
ing success, if not faultless, was able in 
the extreme. Denain, moreover, was, in 
its way, as decisive as any battle in the 
war; and if Villars fell back from the field 
of Malplaquet — the grandest perhaps of 
defensive actions —his defeat was worth 
many triumphs for France, for it really 
dissolved the alliance against her, and 
saved the monarchy of Louis XIV. 
Berwick was not the equal of these 
famous men in genius, resource, and 
deeds of daring. He was, however, a 
very able chief; and he possessed, though 
in an inferior degree, some of the special 
gifts of his great kinsman. He had not 
Marlborough’s cowp d’@il on the field; at 
least he had few occasions to display this 
quality; but, time and thought being ac- 
corded to him, he had much of Marl- 
borough’s singular power of discovering 
the vulnerable points of a foe. 
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conspicuously seen in two sieges, in 
which he showed skill of a high order, 
and gave proof of decision of character, 
more valuable in the case of generals than 
mental accomplishments, however splen- 
did. In 1705 Berwick sat down before 
Nice, then a fortress of extraordinary 
strength; and he had received all but 
positive commands from Versailles to di- 
rect the attack in a way prescribed by 
Vauban, the greatest of French engineers. 
Yet after reconnoitring the place with 
care, Berwick satisfied himself that the 
plan was a bad one; and he planted his 
batteries against a front wholly different 
from that which had been pointed out, 
with ultimate and triumphant success. If 
we recollect how immense was the author- 
ity of Vauban in cases of sieges, this was 
a very remarkable feat, especially consid- 
ering that, at this period, the marshal was 
only in his thirty-fifth year. The same 
great qualities were also shown in the 
memorable siege of Barcelona, one of 
those astonishing instances of the defence 
of fortresses which abound in the mili- 
tary records of Spain. This last refuge 
of Catalan freedom was assailed by Ber- 
wick in 1714; and he selected what has 
been since admitted to have been the 
most favorable point of attack, in this 
case, too, overruling engineers, who, how- 
ever, seem to have been inferior men. 
Breaches having been made in two bas- 
tions, a desperate assault was made and 
repulsed; and the engineers “ following 
mere routine,” had “nothing to propose ” 
but “renewed efforts,” which, in the ex- 
isting state of the place and the garrison, 
would have probably ended in fruitless 
butcheries. Berwick, however, “ having 
well weighed the matter,” and perhaps 
recollecting old days at Limerick, resolved 
to delay the assault until the broken ram- 
parts would permit troops to pour in, ina 
mass, with resistless force, and though 
murmurs arose from young lieutenants, 
his sagacity and prudence met a just re- 
ward, for the place fell, though after. a 
fearful contest. Berwick’s skill in battle 
was, nevertheless, seen most evidently on 
the field of Almanza, one of the most im- 
portant actions of the war; and in this 
instance he scarcely fell short of Marl- 
borough in readiness and decided judg- 
ment. In this battle — among other things 
remarkable for this, that the English army 





was commanded bya Huguenot refugee 
and that of France by an English exile — 
|Ruvigny had committed a twofold mis- 


This was | take; his left had a ravine in its immedi- 
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ate rear, and his infantry and cavalry were 
so intermixed that neither arm could act 
with proper effect. Seizing the oppor- 
tunity, Berwick directed a tremendous 
charge against the allied left and drove it, 
in slaughter, across the ravine, and then, 
turning fiercely against the uncovered 
centre, he shattered it with one of those 
great attacks of horsemen which, in that 
age, were so often decisive, the enemy, 
though stubbornly fighting to the last, 
being paralyzed through its vicious for- 
mation. The defeat ruined the cause of 
the Allies in Spain; and the credit is 
fairly due to Berwick, though it has been 
said that the last great charge — like that 
of Kellermann at Marengo — was the in- 
spiration of a skilful lieutenant. 

Berwick was thus a really great tacti- 
cian, taking the word in its most compre- 
hensive sense. He had other qualities of 
a general, too, which entitle him to rank 
high among soldiers. As an administra- 
tor he was very efficient; severe, method- 
ical, and strict in discipline, he contrived 
that the armies under his orders should 
be better equipped and provided than 
those of his more brilliant comrades; and 
while the troops of Vendéme and Villars 
starved, his own were usually ready for 
the field. In this excellence he resem- 
bled Wellington; and there was this addi- 
tional point of resemblance, that he was 
extremely careful of the lives of his men, 
yet was esteemed rather than loved in the 
camp, in this respect being the exact 
opposite of generals like Villars, and, 
above all, Napoleon. What, however, de- 
termines the real place of a leader of 


armies, in the annals of war, is his capac- 


ity for large operations in the field; his 
ability, in a word, as a strategist; and 
tried by this test Berwick, too, stands 
high, though he did not attain the highest 
rank. Here, again, we see a likeness to 
Wellington ; his skill as a strategist lay 
in defence, though he was capable of a 
fine offensive ; and it is remarkable that 
one who, in early youth, was conspicuous 
only as a dashing swordsman, became, 
under the responsibilities of command, 
one of those prudent, wary, and sagacious 
chiefs who succeed rather by wearing out 
an enemy, than by striking him down with 
well-directed blows. We can only glance 
at Berwick’s career in the great war of 
the Spanish succession. Colonel Wilson 
suggests that one cause of the compara- 
tive want of success of Marlborough in 
the second of his compaigns in Flanders, 
was that Berwick was in the camp of the 
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French, and may have counselled Villeroi 
and Boufflers; but this rests on conjec- 
ture only, and the real reason, we suspect, 
was that the great Englishman, not hav- 
ing yet made his absolute superiority in 
war manifest, was completely trammelled 
by the Dutch deputies. Berwick shows 
badly, compared with Marlborough, in the 
campaign of Oudenarde and Lille, but this 
was because he could not act in concert 
with such a man as Vendéme; and possi- 


‘bly his illustrious kinsman would have 


been foiled as he advanced tothe Scheldt, 
had Berwick’s advice to attack been fol- 
lowed. The campaign of Berwick on the 
Portuguese frontier, if not brilliant, shows 
much forethought; and his operations 
after the fall of Madrid are admirable 
alike for skill and judgment. The repu- 
tation, however, of this able chief rests 
principally on his memorable defence of 
the south-east of France in 1709-12. We 
must refer our readers to Colonel Wilson, 
to explain how Berwick drew his well- 
planned lines from the mouths of the Var 
to the heads of the Rhone; how skilfully 
he closed the Alpine passes, taking care 
however to have means of exit, and so 
placing his troops on the theatre as always 
to hold the chord of the arc; and how, 
stationed behind this barrier, he baffled 
for years the efforts of Daun, and ulti- 
mately compelled his foes toretreat. For 
a long period this scheme of defence was 
deemed a model of the military art, anda 
perfect specimen of mountain warfare; 
and, regard being had to the existing 
state of communications and of the power 
of armies, it may be said to have been 
admirable in the extreme. Now, indeed, 
it would be of little use and obsolete, 
when this and other sub-alpine districts 
can be traversed with comparative ease, 
and when armies have acquired a “ mo- 
bility” and force they did not possess in 
the days of Berwick ; but it does not fol- 
low that it was not of the very highest 
merit at its peculiar time. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the career 
of Berwick after the end of the war of the 
Spanish succession. Honors had fallen 
largely on the successful warrior. He 
had been made a grandee of Spain; and 
he had received the ducal title of Fitz- 
James, with a fitting appanage, from Louis 
XIV. During the years that followed 
the Peace of Utrecht he held several high 
commands in France, in which he main- 
tained order and upheld authority with 
the severity of a soldier of fortune, not in 
sympathy with the wants of the people; 
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and when governor of the province of 
Guienne he became an intimate friend of 
Montesquieu, then the young president of 
the Parliament of Bordeaux, who has 
written an enthusiastic eulogy of him. 
Throughout this period he was a leading 
spirit of the little Jacobite court of St. 
Germains, but he disapproved of the ris- 
ing of 1715; the officer trained in regular 
war no doubt despising the Highland 
clans, and rating them as low as the Irish 
kerne whom he had seen in 1690-91. 
Berwick, of course, often appeared at 
Versailles; but the sober-minded and 
solid Englishmnn kept aloof from the 
orgies of the regency and the frivolous 
life of the new generation; he was not in 
accord with the licentious tastes, the 
refined scepticism, the delicate vice of the 
Paris sa/ons of that corrupt age. He 
lived much with his wife and children, ex 
province, on his estate of Fitz-James, 
preferring the quiet ways of a country 
gentleman to the glittering scenes of the 
noisy capital; and in this, as in other 
respects, an Englishman. In the brief 
war caused by the ambition and daring 
policy of Alberoni, Berwick led a French 
army to invade Spain; the victor of Al- 
manza thus drawing his sword against a 
sovereign whom he all but restored to 
his throne. For this conduct he has been 
severely blamed; yet his first duty was 
surely to France; and for the rest he had 
acquired the character of an exile, reared 
under foreign standards, and caring for 
little beyond the ideas of the camp. The 
end of this distinguished soldier, like his 
life, may be pronounced fortunate. At 
the beginning of the war of the Polish 
succession, Berwick was given the chief 
command on the Rhine; and having sat 
down to besiege Philipsburg, he was kilied 
by a cannon ball in the trenches, while 
examining the works with his wonted care. 
His illustrious comrade in arms, Villars, 
died almost exactly at the same time, hav- 
ing, as he said, “spent his last fire” in 
the campaign of 1734 in Italy, and — for 
Saxe and Lowendal were not French- 
men — being the last great general of 
native origin who gave glory to the arms 
of the Bourbon monarchy. More than a 
generation was to pass away before 
Frenchmen of the calibre of Berwick and 
Villars were to be seen again in the ar- 
mies of France; and they were then to 
appear in the despised ranks of the ple- 


beian soldiery, whose unhonored lives | 
had been wasted on many disastrous | 


fields, by the Soubises and Clermonts of 
Louis XV. 
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From Good Cheer. 
A MAIDEN FAIR. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON, 


CHAPTER VI 
A WILD NIGHT. 


ALTHOUGH the afternoon had bright- 
ened into summer, the evening changed to 
winter. Slowly the sky darkened as the 
sun set ina misty glory behind the hills, 
and clouds gathered. The restless wind, 
which had only abated during the day, 
again rose, at first in a low monotone 
moving the clouds slowly along, but by- 
and-by it came sweeping up the Firth in 
great gusts and singing a wild duet with 
the heaving waters, whilst the clouds hur- 
ried hither and thither with increasing 
rapidity, and the moon could only occa- 
sionally send a silver gleam through the 
darkness. 

“It'll be a gey blaw the-nicht,” said the 
fisher-folk, to whom every sound and sign 
of wind, water, and clouds had its mean- 
ing. 

“T doubt if they’ll win out,” they said 
again, with anxious looks at the angry 
sky. 

They referred to the fishing fleet which 
nightly started on its perilous adventures. 
But there was no fear in the manner of 
regarding the gathering storm; only calm 
recognition of an ordinary fact in their 
dark lives, with possibly some sense of 
inconvenience and loss due to the present 
state of the elements. The weather-indi- 
cator, in the little square fronting one 
side of the harbor — placed there with 
the kindliest intentions by some benevo- 
lent person —was rarely consulted. By 
most it was looked upon as a sort of 
curious toy. “Just the weather-box,” said 
some, as if tempest and calm were locked 
up in it. They looked to nature herself 
for guidance in their calling, and seldom 
thought when they “went out” that they 
might never come back; a blessed condi- 
tion of the mind which enables us to do 
our duty in the teeth of danger. 

Women as well as men take their lives 
in the same way ; nevera thought of what 
may come: and only a short, sharp cry in 
the heart with an outwardly dumb sorrow 
when the worst befalls. Then to work 
again; not a boat or a man the less goes 
out to sea; not a woman the less ready to 
do her work on shore. The life goes on 
just as if nothing had happened, whether 
it be a single smack or a fleet that found- 
;ers. There are more mouths to fill and 
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therefore more work to do. There is no 
time for outward wailing. 
What goes on within — God knows. 


In the parlor of Anchor Cottage the 
captain was comfortably smoking his pipe 
and drinking toddy; seated in a big, high- 
backed armchair, a cheery fire burning at 
his feet. Annie at the table was busy 
with accounts which she was anxious to 
dispose of before going to bed. 

The wind made a loud moaning round 
the walls, but never a window or door 
shook, everything had been made so truly 
firm. This was a house built to stand 
and not to sell. 

Neither father nor daughter paid any 
heed to the storm. He was busy with 
his pipe and his toddy, delighting himself 
in watching her silent diligence in work. 

So they had been occupied for some 
time. Then he showed symptoms of rest- 
lessness, and at length he spoke. 

“Will you be soon done, Annie? I 
want to speak to you.” 

It happened that she had a very clear 
notion of what he wished to speak to her 
about, and also that she did not wish to 
hear it. So she answered, — 

“It will take me a long while yet, fa- 
ther; maybe, till bedtime.” 

She proceeded with renewed energy to 
examine books and papers and to calcu- 
late figures, and he remained silent, re- 
specting her task and valuing its results. 

By-and-by he became restless again. 

“Are ye no nearly done yet?” he in- 
quired impatiently. 

“I'll make some stupid blunder if you| 
keep on speaking, father.” 

“ Then stop afore you make the blunder, 
because I maun speak to you about a mat- 
ter that has been ramblin’ in my inside a’ 
this afternoon.” 

Thus commanded she knew that no fur- 
ther evasion of the disagreeable subject 
was possible without getting her father 
into one of his passions — and they were 
frequent enough and furious enough to 
make her willing to sacrifice her own | 
comfort in any way to avoid one of them. 
She laid down her pen, turned her chair 
towards the fire and said quietly, — 

“ Now, father, what is your will?” 


derly, although much tempted to laugh at 
his droll behavior. 

He felt that incipient laugh, and some- 
thing of the fun of the position touched 
himse'f, for he grinned as he said, — 

“Just this, my lass; would ye like to be 
maervit ?” 

“That would depend upon the man, fa- 
ther,” she answered, with a merry laugh. 

** Hoots, lassie,” he said, with a comical 

mixture of irritability and sense of humor 
in his voice and manner, “ye dinna mean 
to tell me that ye are gaun to think about 
the man when it’s his siller that concerns 
re,” 
. Annie became serious; looked in the 
fire as if studying some grave problem 
which was exhibited to her there. Pres- 
ently, without looking up, she spoke, — 

* 1 am wondering, father, if my mother 
thought o’ the man or the siller most when 
she took you.” 

That was almost a cruel stroke, although 
the girl did not knowit. When Duncan 
Murray wedded her mother he had ob- 
tained with her a tocher which had helped 
him considerably in his fight with fortune. 
So the burly little man moved uneasily in 
his chair, his ruddy face became ruddier, 
and he took some more toddy. 

“That’s no the question, Annie. I hae 
nae intention o’ forcing your wili in the 
matter; but I just want to talk it ower wi’ 
you in a sensible sort o’ way. Ye see you 
should think o’ both the man and his siller, 
for there are mony lads that would be 
glad to take you from me, no for yoursel’, 
but for what you would bring wi’ you. 
Sae it behoves us to consider.” 

Annie was still staring into the fire; 
but now she was also listening to the wind 
sough, soughing round the house and 
making strange noises in the chimney. 
Maybe, too, she was listening to a voice 
she had heard that day at the gate and 
thinking of its meaning, whilst hearing 
the echo in her own breast. 

“TI thought you said that you would 
never part with me and the ‘ Mermaid,’ 
tather.” 

The voice was so soft and the look she 


/turned upon him so gentle that he could 


not be angry. Nevertheless, he tried to 
appear as one injured, because he felt so 





He took the pipe trom his mouth, care- 
fully examined its contents, then pressed | 
them down with his finger; next took a| 
big gulp at his toddy, and finally replacing 
the pipe between his teeth said, in a sort 
of shy way, — | 
“ [| wanted to speir at ye something.” | 
“What is it, father?” she replied ten- | 


keenly that he deserved the reproach ex- 
pressed so quietly. 

“Tam no to part wi’ either o’ you. I 
was just putting a question to you, and 
there was nae harm in that.” 

* Oh no.” 

“ Weel, the lang and the short o’ it is 
this: there’s a man came to me the-day 
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—I’m no gaun to tell you wha.” (Shej now I did not come straight along from 
smiled: as if she did not know who!|the old place; but was obliged to make a 


Poor old father!) “And he says that if 
you will take him and I will gie my con- 
sent he’ll gie you a’ your ain way and 
make ower to you at once a fortune. I 
said to him, * You maun speir at hersel’, 
my man.’ He said he would, and he’s 
gaun to do it, and I first wanted to ken 
aforehand what you would be likely to 
say. But you are free to do as you like.” 

“ You mean Mr. Cargill, father.” 

“Eh!—hoo did you ken that?” ex- 
claimed the old captain, forgetting in his 
amazement even to smoke. 

“ Easily enough; he was the only man 
here to-day except 

“Weel?” (There was a curious glim- 
mer of a smile on the old man’s face 
as he put the question required by her 
pause.) 

“Except Mr. Ross, and he cannot do 
what you say the other offers todo. But 
I am afraid that Mr. Cargill is not the 
man for me, with all his wealth and your 
consent.” 

“Oh, then you mean that you'll hae 
somebody else without my consent.” 

She got up, took the empty pipe from 
his hand and proceeded to fill it with an 
experienced hand. As she gave it back 
to him with a light, — 

“We'll no talk any more havers to- 
night, father. You ken well enough that 
1 will never take a man that you say no 
to; and I will never take one that I say 
no to, though you should say yes. Now 
that’s all settled.” 

“ Ay, ay, and it’s that way, is’t,” mut- 
tered the captain to himself, but quite 
loud enough for her to hear. “It’s that 
way, is’t? We maun see abootthat. We 
maun see aboot that. An empty purse 
against a weel-filled one —we maun see 
aboot that.” 

Annie was a little fidgety as his loudly 
expressed reflections proceeded, and was 
glad when they were interrupted by a 
loud ring at the bell of the entrance-door. 

“ Wha can that be at this hour? Hope 
there’s naething wrang wi’ the ‘ Mer- 
maid.’” 

“ Kirsty will soon tell us,” said Annie, 
arranging her papers for the night. 

*Maister Cargill,” said Kirsty, the 
stout serving-woman, opening the door for 
the big lymphatic form to enter. 

“I hope you will excuse me for drop- 
ping in upon you so late,” he said, in what 
he thought was a grand manner; “I in- 





tended to be here four hours ago, but was | 
unexpectedly detained in the town. Sorry | 





call first, and the business occupied me 
much longer than I expected.” 

“ Never heed that, sit doon— and get 
a glass, Annie. Oh, but you like wine 
and seegaars. Very weel; though I 
never meddle wi’ thae things mysel’ I 
hae some wine that was gi’en me ina 
present that folk wha ken say there’s nae 
better in Edinbro’. Ay, and 1 hae ’‘see- 
gaars to match. Get them out, Annie.” 

Annie obeyed quickly, and then excus- 
ing herself as she was required elsewhere 
left the room. 

The wine was good and the “see- 
gaars”? were good, as the captain had 
said, and Cargill evinced his appreciation 
of both. 

“ And noo,” said the captain when they 
were settled down, “how did you come 
out on sic a night?” 

“Oh, the night is not so bad in a close 
cab with a good horse and a caretul 
driver.” 

“And is the man waiting for you?” 
cried the captain, his eyes starting, “and 
you never thought of seeking a dram for 
him!” 

**] do not like to encourage tippling in 
people of his class,” coolly answered the 
loutish sybarite, as he sipped his wine and 
smoked his cigar. 

There was a movement on the captain’s 
lips as if he repressed some words which 
were no doubt of a very emphatic charac- 
ter. He rang the bell fiercely and called 
loudly for Kirsty whilst he filled a glass 
with whiskey. 

“ Hey, take this to the cabman to keep 
him warm while he’s waiting.” 

“He has jist cam’ for a light tae his 
lamp and’s at the door,” replied the wom- 
an; “puir man, he’s sair drookit.” 

Then the captain walked about to re- 
gain his temper. Cargill had not moved 
during the whole of these proceedings. 
He smoked and drank placidly as if they 
had nothing to do with him, and if these 
good people chose to concern themselves 
with a mere cabman who would receive 
his full fare and something over, that was 
their business. 

The driver stood shivering at the door, 
the fierce gusts of wind threatening to 
tear the coat from his back, whilst the 
horse stood shivering at the gate. 

“ Thank ye, mem; I wish the puir beast 
could hae a dram tae on sic a night. 
Here’s your very good health,” said the 
man as he gratefully accepted the cap- 
tain’s hospitality. 























































The captain sat down again and re- 
sumed the conversation. 

“ And now,” he said, “ what has brought 
you here at this hour?” 

“Two things, sir,” rejoined Cargill 
slowly, or lazily, but did not proceed. 

“ And what may thae twa things be?” 

There was again that curious movement 
on the captain’s lips which had first ap- 
peared when he learned that there was a 
poor man out in the cold for whom his 
employer had not the least consideration. 

“ The first thing, captain — and it could 
have waited till to-morrow —is to tell you 
that all the conditions I mentioned will be 
faithfullycarried out. My mother is de- 
lighted with the idea of the match, and 
says she will agree to anything in order to 
bring it about. She has a high esteem 
for you, captain.” 

The man actually could not refrain 
from attempting to patronize even in such 
a position as this. 

“ That’s very guid o’ her to say sae, and 
very guid o’ you to tell me. But there 
was nae need o’ saying it, for Bell and me 
are auld acquaintances and we hae aye 
respeckit ane anither.” 

Cargill felt sore; it was his great weak- 
ness that he did not like to be reminded 
of the origin of his fortune or of himself. 
He would have done anything to remove 
his mother from the midst of her old asso- 
ciations; but she would not move, and in 
spite of all his efforts they were continu- 
ally dashing in his teeth, as it were. 

“She is a wonderful woman,” he said 
vaguely, as he looked at the ceiling and 
sent a great cloud of smoke up to it. : 

“She is that,’ Captain Duncan said 
heartily, “ and sae far everything is satis- 
factory. Noo, you hae naething mair ado 
than jist get the lass to gie her consent.” 

“Yes, but you will help me with your 
authority.” 

“ Undoubtedly ; I promised that afore 
—a’ things being agreeable. And this I 
can tell you, there never was a more obe- 
dient and faithful bairn in the world than 
my Annie.” 

“Then that being the case we may con- 
sider the matter as good as settled; for I 
am not afraid of being able to make my- 
self sufficiently agreeable to her during 
the passage to Peterhead to warrant you 
in telling her that you have chosen me for 
your son-in-law — provided one condition 





is complied with by you.” 
“ And what may that be?” 
* You are taking Ross with you?” 
“I am that. He is the best man 1] | 
could find to keep my mind easy when | | 
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am resting mysel’, What’s wrang aboot 
that?” 

Cargill rested back in his chair and 
puffed meditatively for a few seconds be- 
fore replying. Then — 

* Do you mean to say, captain, that you 
don’t see what is going on?” 

“T see a heap o’ things that are going 
on and going off too, But what particu- 
lar thing are you meaning?” 

“Would you like to see your daughter 
married to a man like Ross?” 

“ No, if she could get a better. He is 
a decent chiel. Do you see onything par- 
ticular wrang with him?” 

“«] have nothing to say about him. But 
although I do not doubt myself, | would 
rather you did not take him with us on 
board the ‘ Mermaid.’” 

It was the captain’s turn to smoke for 
a few seconds in silence. Then, deci- 
sively, as if he had been arguing the whole 
question out in his mind, — 

“The matter is settled and canna be 
changed.” 

“ But don’t you see, captain,” urged 
Cargill in his heavy way, trying to be per- 
suasive, “if he goes with us, you are 
denying me a fair chance with Miss Mur- 
ray. If we are left to ourselves, all will 
go well; but if we are interfered with 
there is no saying what may happen.” 

“There is naething can happen that 
shouldna happen. Annie kens what she. 
is doing, and Ross is a decent lad. If he 
doesna do onything to disgrace himsel’ 
and she says that I am to part wi’ the 
‘Mermaid’ and her, then there is nae 
mair to be said about it. We'll just hae 
to doit. You hae gotten my word —--he 
hasna; so you maun take your chance. 
At the same time I should say that you 
are ower feared. What, man, you hae the 
siller and the grand ways. Do you think 
ony woman in her senses would hae a 
doubt as to the man she should take? 
Fie, I’m surpreezed at ye.” 

“ That’s true.” 

But when he went away Cargill’s mind 
was more in keeping with the storm than 
when he arrived. On that black drive 
back to Edinburgh the wind seemed to 
whistle weird suggestions to his brain; 
the melancholy roar of the waters seemed 
to rouse wild thoughts of possibilities by 
which he might prove himself the wor- 
thier man of the two; and the ugly, slushy 
roads, crossed here and there by the 
ghastly light of a feeble lamp, seemed to 
reflect his mind. 

All the weak vanity of the man was 
stirred to passion ; and the passion which 

















springs from such a source is always the 
worst. 
CHAPTER VII. 
“MERMAID AHOY!” 
DONKEY engines rattling bales of goods 


from quays aboard ships, or vice versd : | 


barrels, boxes, hampers, all flying in the 
air and alighting safely in their places 
amidst a Babel of tongues and a great 
smell of tar. That was the port of Leith. 

The bantam-like * Mermaid ” nestled at 
its moorings, but panting and puffing as 
proudly as its neighbors, trying to make 
itself appear as big as possible, and con- 
tinually asserting its claim to equal con- 
sideration with any of the huge rivals 
which lay to right and left of it. The 
bantam was noted amongst the people of 
the port for its neatness and sea-worthi- 
ness, and for the pushing character of its 
commander. Goods put on board the 
“ Mermaid ” were considered as safe as if 
they had been placed in the hands of the 
persons to whom they were consigned. 
Thus the credit of Duncan Murray stood 
high, and he valued it more than his life 
—truly more than his life, for it was no 
mere phrase with him, it was a fact. He 
. valued that credit more than his life, more 
even than his daughter’s life, and that 
meant everything human he cared about: 
it included the ‘* Mermaid.” It had come 
to be a saying, “as safe as though it was 
with Duncan Murray,” and that was as 
much to him as if he had been made lord 
high admiral of the fleet. 

The fact was remarkable that in the 
whole course of his trading he had never 
lost the smallest package intrusted to his 
care; and as years went on the pride of 
this fact grew in its proportions in his 
breast, until it seemed as if one failure 
would have killed him. 

Annie, with her sailor’s hat and pea- 
jacket on, stood on the hurricane deck 
overlooking the bustle on board and on 
the quays. Her father was moving about 
everywhere ; now scolding, now encourag- 
ing, now lending a hand to move some 
pile. 

At length everything was on board, and 
only two people were wanting to com- 
plete the equipment of the * Mermaid” 
for her trip. 

“Where is Mr. Ross?” asked Annie, 
after long consideration with herself. 

“ He'll join us on the road; he asked 
me to let him go out last night and I said, 
ay, if he would meet us in time. Nae 
fear o’ him.” 
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She had no need to ask where was Mr. 
Cargill, for a cab drove along the wharves 
as far as it could, and that gentleman ap- 
peared in a faultlessly fashionable vulgar 
check tweed tourist suit. He had only a 
small hand-bag to carry, for his portman- 
teau had been put on board the previous 
night. 

His figure was grotesque: imagine a 
stout man six feet in height, with heavy 
jowls and sleepy eyes, dressed like a lad 
of fifteen! This was Mr. Cargill, who 
had an unbounded faith in the elegance of 
his figure and the skill of his tailor. 

Annie laughed at the sight of him, and 
the captain telt disposed to bid him “ put 
some claes on” as quick as he could. 
But recognizing in all this the height of 
aristocratic fashion, he held his tongue 
and marvelled. Captain Duncan would 
have been a great toady if opportunity had 
offered ; for he had a vast reverence for 
the “nobeelity,” and deep respect for 
anything which even remotely represented 
it. So, with all his absurd airs, * Jeems” 
Cargill impressed the old man as_ being 
something out of the common — just as 
poor old Bell Cargill was impressed, and 
consequently permitted her money to flow 
at his command. 

He saluted his hosts, but they were too 
much occupied to give him particular at- 
tention, and he had grace enough to ree- 
ognize that fact. He applied himself to 
the arrangement of his berth, fitting up in 
it all the newest contrivances for securing 
comfort at sea. Having done this he 
went on deck. 

The boat was just casting off. He looked 
around: Captain Duncan was doing ev- 
erything and Bob Ross was not there! 

“Are you going to do without your 
pilot?’’ he said to the skipper as he ap- 
proached him. 

“I hae nae time to speak to onybody 
the-noo,” was the sharp response, as Cap- 
tain Duncan hurried to his post on the 
hurricane deck, 

Cargill quietly followed him, because 
Annie was there. 

“We shall have a pleasant day,” he 
said, with as much warmth as if there had 
been something very particular in the re- 
mark, 

“ It looks pleasant enough at present,” 
she answered, smiling at the weather- 
prophet; “ but it is a west wind, and those 
clouds yonder may bring us such rain as 
will spoil the nicest clothes.” 

He only observed the smile and was 
unconscious of the playful allusion to his 
gorgeous raiment, 

































“ Ah, you are weather-wise, Miss Mur- 
ray, and I ought not to have dared to say 
a word on the subject. I ought to have 
asked you to tell me how it was to be. 
But we may be happy in the most unpleas- 
ant weather when we are with those we 
like best in the world.” 

“ What is the day to be, father?” she 
said, turning her head away impervious 
to this very broad compliment. 

“You'll no be fashed wi’ heavy seas, 
ony way,” answered the captain, busy 
minding his own business and uncon- 
scious of what was going on. Cargill did 
feel that slight movement of her head and 
inattention to his words; for like all small 
natures he was content so long as atten- 
tion was paid to him, but spiteful always, 
and wrathful sometimes, when he was 
treated with the slightest neglect. 

“ However, she will come round,” was 
his thought, and the opportunity to bring 
her round was his now. The father was 
in his favor, and that bugbear, Bob Ross, 
was not on board. He congratulated him- 
self most cordially on that circumstance. 
He did not care by what lucky accident it 
had been brought about. There was the 
fact, and that was enough for him. It 
was something more than that the absence 
of Ross left him free to woo Annie; there 
had been certain wild thoughts in his 
head which made him specially glad that 
the man was away. 

Then he had a particular piece of grati- 
fication. Annie went down to the deck 
and he accompanied her. They walked 
up and down, and she listened to his 
empty chatter about the grand sights and 
grand people of London and Paris. He 
tried to make her understand what de- 
lights lay before the woman who should 
be taken to these places by a man who 
loved her and “ knew his way about.” 

She said little in reply, but she listened, 
and lie felt assured that he was making 
rapid progress in her good graces. She 
halted occasionally and looked out to sea 
or towards the shore scanning the waters 
with eager eyes: he did not observe their 
expression, and did not guess what she 
was looking for. And at such times she 
would say “Yes” or “ No” or “ That’s 
fine,” in a low voice which filled him with 
the joy of triumph. 

But in the midst of his triumph, the 
“Mermaid” suddenly slackened speed, 
and then the engine stopped altogether. 
Annie stood still, looking at a smack 
which was sailing towards them. 


“Is there anything the matter?” in- 


quired Cargill in surprise. 
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“Oh, no, nothing the matter; only 
there’s Mr. Ross coming.” 

Cargill looked as if the shadow of the 
blackest cloud which followed them had 
fallen on his face. 

Then there came a shout from the dis- 
tance of “ * Mermaid’ ahoy !” and present- 
ly the boat glided up beside the steamer. 
A lithe figure climbed up her side and 
Bob Ross stood on the deck. A wave of 
his hand to his comrades below to signify 
“all right,” the boat dropped astern, and 
the paddles of the “ Mermaid” moved 
again. Then he turned to shake hands 
with Annie, but did not stay to speak 
more than a few words of greeting to 
her. He hastened to the captain. 

There was such achange in the manner 
of the girl! And yet it was a change of 
so quiet a nature that it was only percep- 
tible to the eyes of jealousy. Dull of wit 
as Cargill might be, jealousy made him 
keen of vision. From the impassive lis- 
tener to his rhodomontade, courteous be- 
cause he was her father’s guest, she 
became buoyant in mood and bright in 
face, answering him briskly on every sub- 
ject he mooted, giving him with singular 
cordiality more than all the information 
he desired as to the management of the 
vessel and the various points of the coast 
which they passed. For as it was a clear 
day they were enabled to hug the coast- 
line, and even the houses could be distin- 
guished with the naked eye, so far. 

“ But suppose now if the man at the 
wheel happened for a little while to neg- 
lect his duty and you were passing a 
rocky shore, what would be the conse- 
quence ?”’ he inquired, as one anxious for 
information. 

“Well, if the wind blew landward we 
should come to grief,” she replied, smil- 
ing. ‘ But you need not be afraid of that 
with my father and Mr. Ross on board.” 

“Oh, I am not afraid,” he said pom- 
pously; “but I wanted information in the 
management of a boat, as I think ef buy- 
ing a yacht, and your father is to arrange 
the matter for me if I should decide upon 
it. But that will depend upon somebody 
else.” 

And he looked at her, meaning that she 
should understand who the somebody was. 
She did not choose to understand, but an- 
swered as if she were interested in the 
project. 

“It would be a fine enjoyment for you 





to go sailing about wherever you liked; 
por I hope you would not think of man- 
aging the boat yourself at first.” 

| « Certainly not; but the somebody is 
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quite able to do it— only of course she 
would not require to do it. She would, 
however, control our skipper, whoever he 
might be, and see that he played no larks 
with us. As, for instance, keeping us in 
port for his own purposes when we wanted 
to go out by pretending that the wind was 
dead against us; or there was a storm 
coming —and so on. She would know 
all about it and set him right.” 

Still she would not understand. 

“It is not usual for any one to interfere 
with the skipper,” she said, without the 
slightest alteration of tone or manner; 
“and no man that ken’d his trade would 
allow it.” 

‘“‘ But supposing you were to see a man 
making a dangerous mistake — he might 
know'his trade but be drunk perhaps — 
you would not stand by and permit it to 
continue at the risk of the lives of all on 
board?” 

“ Ay, but the man that got drunk when 
at his work would not ken his trade,” she 
answered, in a tone of contempt for such 
an individual as had been problematically 
suggested to her. 

The answer and the manner in which it 
was given apparently afforded Cargill 
much satisfaction, for he did not at that 
moment further attempt to impress upon 
her that the yacht he spoke of was to be 
bought for her if. his suit prospered. 

She was too happy to be annoyed by 
his attentions; and he was not mistaken 
as to the immediate source of her good- 
nature. He saw her speaking frequently 
to Ross, and although he could not hear 
them, he could easily guess the purport of 
their conversation, and he was several 
times successfulininterruptingthem. He 
noted with what glee she waited upon him 
at meals, on which occasions they were 
generally alone together in the cabin, for, 
of course, when Ross was below, Captain 
Duncan was on deck. 

Once, standing by the open skylight, 
he heard this part of their conversation. 

“You mind, Annie, that when this trip 
is over I'm to speak to your father.” 

“Oh, yes, | mind; and I can give you 
good news. From something he said to 
me, I think he’ll maybe no be much against 
it.” 

Cargill walked away with teeth hard 
set and frowning brow. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ROCKS AHEAD. 


But from that moment Cargill’s bear- 
ing towards Ross altered strangely. He 
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became quite friendly — not patronizing 
—in talking to him, and he praised him 
in the cabin. So cleverly did he manage 
this that Ross said to himself, “ Well, he 
is not so spiteful as I thought he was;” 
and Annie’s eyes brightened whilst she 
said to herself, “ Weil, there is some good 
in him after all. I never thought he could 
say a kind word about Bob.” For al- 
though she spoke of J/r. Ross, that per- 
son was in her thoughts plain Bob. 

In fact they were all getting on in such 
a pleasant way that Captain Duncan be- 
gan to think that Cargill had succeeded in 
winning the lass; and he said to his 
daughter when they were alone together,— 

“So, you’re to tak’ a man after a’?” 

“1’m no wantin’ a man,” she said very 
decisively, knowing to whom her father 
referred. 

“ Ay, ay,” was the jocular observation, 
“ye say that, but I never ken’d a lass 
that didna want a man unless she had ane 
already.” 

Annie turned away her head, making 
no reply. But she was thinking much. 
What was she to do if her father insisted 
on this marriage with Cargill? He had 
said that he would not insist; but she 
knew how obstinate he was once he had 
got an idea fixed in his head. Kind he 
was, and fond of her as a father could be 
ofa daughter; but in his anxiety to see 
her “a grand leddy,” as he called it, the 
conviction might be borne in upon him 
that he was proving his affection most by 
forcing her to do what he judged best for 
her future. 

Had Annie seen the curious grin on 
her father’s ruddy face as he made his 
little joke, perhaps she would not have 
been so uneasy. She had not seen it, but 
remembered what she had told him— 
that she would take no man without his 
good-will and would not take one against 
her own. She would hold to that. 

She went towards Ross, who was at 
the wheel. He smiled as she approached, 
but there was no answering smile on her 
face. She passed him without a word, 
and stood with her back towards him gaz- 
ing at the long track the little steamer 
had made. 

Ross, grasping his wheel firmly, glanced 
round in surprise; but it was only for an 
instant, for he had to turn his face quickly 
to the course before him. He could 
speak, however, although he could not 
look, for the coast of huge rocks is one of 
the most dangerous known to mariners. 
The “ Mermaid” was a very slow vessel, 
although a sure one, and to save time, the 
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weather being fine, they were hugging the 
shore, and constant watchfulness was 
requisite on the part of the pilot. 

“Is there anything wrong?” he asked 
anxiously. 

She answered, also without changing 
her position, — 

“ ] am feared there is something wrong.” 

“Can you tell me what it is—can I 
help you in it?” 

She stood silent for a while, the wind 
whistling around them and the engines 
panting as the * Mermaid ” toiled her way 
along. At length, Annie, — 

“Do you mind that day we were at the 
gate?” 

“| shall never forget it.” 

“Do you mind that when I was saying 
there was only one time when I wished I 
might leave father, I did not tell you what 
that time was?” 

“I mind every word you said, for every 
word was like gold to me.” 

“T am going to tell you now.” 

Her voice faltered a little as she spoke, 
and he listened with his heart thumping 
against his side. Then came the low, 
sweet voice like a whisper of the wind, — 

“It was when I thought of you.” 

His grasp tightened on the handle of 
the wheel, as if to keep himself from for- 
getting all sense of duty and turning 
round to take her in his arms. 

“| ken’d that, Annie, and that was what 
made your words sae dear to me. Noth- 
ing can ever take the joy of that minute 
from me —I hae felt it in my heart ever 
since, and it has comforted me whenever 
I thought of the possibility that you might 
be given away to — somebody else.” 

There was again a long silence. They 
were full of the glory of their love and 
could not speak. Annie was the first to 
find voice. : 

“] doubt my father is against us. He 
is taken up with that man, and his grand 
ways and his fortune and his promises, 
and I doubt he will never hearken to a 
word from you. That is what is wrong, 
and i'm sair troubled.” 

“But you will never give yourself to 
him?” 

“Never. That is what I came to tell 
you — I shall never take him; but I shall 
never take you either without father’s 
will, And I want to tell you more: that 
if 1 am no to be yours, I shall never be 
anybody else’s.” 

“I am content. I can bide my time, 
and it will come. Do not you fear.” 


She scarcely heard the comforting | 


words, for she had turned quickly and 


| hurried away, half ashamed of the confes- 
sion and the pledge she had given. 

Ross felt as if he could have steered 
the “ Mermaid ” against the wildest storm 
that ever biew. He was no mere man 
now, he was a giant with all a giant’s 
strength. She had told him that her 
thoughts had been like his own long ago. 
She had pledged herself to him and the 
future was safe. Now he knew what he 
had to do. He had to satisfy her father 
and he would do it. There might be a 
little delay, but the time must come when 
Duncan Murray would own that he was 
worthy of his daughter. As for Cargill, 
— poor chap ! — if he had any right feeling 
in him at all he would suffer badly by the 
loss. Even if it were only his vanity 
which was hurt, he would suffer. So, for 
him there was nothing but kindly pity. 

But oh! the happiness that thrilled 
through the man as he stood at his post, 
guiding the little “‘ Mermaid” safely to 
her port. 

Cargill, however, had no intention of 
being a loser in this game they were play- 
ing. He, too, could bide his time, and he 
felt assured that his time was nearer than 
that of Ross. 

It had been his purpose to make his 
proposal to Annie before they reached 
Peterhead; but he had soon seen that the 
time was not fitting, and he did not mean 
to ask her to marry him until he was pretty 
sure that her answer would be yes. And 
that time would be soon. 

It was getting dark when the heavily 
laden little steamer reached the rugged 
coast of Buchan, and the pilot, knowing 
the dangers of the Dun Buy Rock and the 
Bullers, was keeping well off, but not so 
well off as one less acquainted with the 
coast would have done. So far, this had 
been the most rapid passage the slow 
“ Mermaid” had achieved, and Ross had 
good reasons for desiring to make it a re- 
markable one in its career. 

When they were about opposite Slaias 
Castle, the lights were up, and there was 
no one on deck except Ross and the look- 
out. Tlfe captain was below, resting in 
perfect confidence of his pilot’s skill, and 
Annie was engaged with some papers in 
| the cabin. 

Cargill came on deck, lit a cigar, and 
took a short turn up and down as if sur- 
, veying the darkening outlines of the coast. 
| He spoke a few words to the man on the 
| look-out, then he walked slowly aft to 
| Ross, who, confident of his course in such 
a calm sea, and feeling some sorrow for 
the man whose disappointment he ex- 
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pected to be so great, and who had be- 
come so friendly with him lately, had no 
objection to exchange a word with him. 

“Cold work this, Ross, and confound- 
edly dull, isn’t it?’ he said good-naturedly. 

“Neither cold nor dull, Mr. Cargill,” 
was the cheery answer. 

“ Ah, you like the work, I suppose, and 
that makes all the difference.” 

Cargill seated himself on a coil of rope 
as he spoke. 

“Of course I like it or I wouldn’t be at 
it.” 

“T suppose you find it troublesome 
enough at times?” 

“ That is to be expected —all work is 
troublesome at times.” 

“You seem to be taking things easy, 
though, with all the perils of the deep be- 
fore you.” 

“Whiles,” answered Ross laughing. 

“ Wish I could do that,” and a cloud of 
smoke went up from the cigar. 

“ You have never known what it was to 
work for your living, and that’s a pity for 
any man.” 

“Ah. Do you smoke?” 

“Very seldom, and never at work.” 

“ That’s a pity for you; because I have 
some splendid cigars here —cost a shil- 
ling each.” 

“Then I should not like to smoke one.” 

“You would if you knew what they 
were. Well, you won’t refuse to have a 
drink with me? If you do, I shall think 
you are keeping up old scores against 
me. 

He poured out a dram from his flask as 
he spoke and held it up to Ross. The 
latter hesitated, but remembering the 
trouble he was to cause this man, he said, 

“It is against all rules to drink when 
on duty; but seeing what there has been 
between us and is likely to be, I won’t 
refuse to drink your health.” 

He drank, and Cargill slowly put the 
metal cup on the bottom of his flask again. 

“ Capital stuff that, I can tell you. Got 
it myself from a friend in Campbelton.” 

“ Ay, it’s strong,” said Ross, gasping. 
“T wish there had been some water with 
it.” 

“ Would you like some now? I'll send 
it to you.” 

“Thank you, I’il be obliged to you.” 

“ All right,” and Cargill moved off as if 
to fulfil his promise. He threw his cigar 
overboard and disappeared down the cabin 
Stair. But the water did not come. 

Ross felt his throat parched and some- 
thing fiery flew up to his head, making his 
eyes start as if they were to come out. 


What could this be? Surely one glass of 
whisky could never have such an effect 
upon him. It must have been very strong 
whisky indeed. What a fool he had been 
to touch it! They were approaching the 
Dun Buy Rock and the Bullers, where he 
should have all his senses about him. 
B+ no! his senses were becoming con- 
fused, his eyes dim, and everything danced 
before them —a devii’s dance of flashes 
of fire and black huge rocks. What was 
the matter? Could he not pull himself 
together? He had only to hold the wheel 
as it was and all was right. Steady, now. 
He set his teeth; he would master this 
demon that had got possession of him. 

He tried to call out, but his tongue was 
paralyzed. His senses were becoming 
more and more confused, his eyes more 
and more dazzled. Then a sort of frenzy 
seemed to come upon him. He would 
defy these demons. He would hold on 
and carry the vessel safely by the rocks. 

“He fell, still holding to the wheel, 
thus altering the course of the “ Mer- 
maid” so that her nose turned suddenly 
straight to the Dun Buy Rock. 

There was a moment of bewilderment 
on the part of the look-out. Then he 
shouted in terror, — 

“ Save us! what’s wrang ? — we'll be on 
the rocks in five minutes !” 

The captain heard the cry and hurried 
on deck, followed by his daughter and 
Cargill. 

In an instant the captain’s quick eyes 
took in the terrible position. He rushed 
to the wheel and saw Ross lying prostrate. 

“Drunk! and curse him!” he almost 
screamed as he grasped the wheel, and 
with a vigorous etfort wrenched it round 
so that he turned the “ Mermaid” into 
safe water again. 

All hands were on deck now, Annie 
standing apart, pale and bewildered. 

“Take that drunken villain out o’ my 
sight,” he roared, as he stood panting and 
guiding the vessel. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ALL FORLORN. 


THE huge rocks called the Bullers o’ 
Buchan rise high and jagged above the 
sea, which dashes and churns white 
against them, falling back moaning as if 
with disappointment that it cannot over- 
throw them. But it has made inroads at 
their feet, forming curious archways, lead- 
ing to great caverns, once the haunt of 
smugglers. Still the rocks stand firm, 





proud guardians of the coast, and a terror 
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to mariners and fishermen when the winds 
blow high. 

The little “ Mermaid” looked like a 
speck on the water in contrast with these 
giants of nature. As it steamed slowly 
and safely by them there were some on 
deck whose hearts beat quick at thought 
of the peril they were so narrowly escap- 
ing. All were grateful to the captain, 
who had come so timely with such skill 
and strength to their rescue; only one 
pitied the man who had led them into the 
danger. 

As for Duncan Murray, his breast was 
full of wrath. The reputation for care 
and skill which he had earned with a life- 
time to be jeopardized at last, and only 
saved by a miracle! Jeopardized by the 
man he had trusted as he trusted himself! 
There was no penalty heavy ehough for 
such a villain! 

Except the engine-man and Ross, who 
had been placed on the floor of the cabin, 
all remained on deck. But no word was 
spoken until they passed the grim Bullers. 
They were like people petrified, pale and 
dumb, watching the scowling figure at the 
wheel. When they knew that they were 
safe there was one great breath like a sob 
of relief, and a silent prayer of wondering 
thanks. Then the power of motion was 
restored to them by the loud voice of the 
captain giving some’ brief commands. 

Annie had been by her father’s side all 
the time, so white and calm that she was 
more like a statue than a living woman. 
She watched every movement of the ves- 
sel, how obediently it answered the helm 
under the master’s hand, until at length it 
took them out into safe water. But her 
mind was busy seeking the reason for 
this strange occurrence. Her father in 
his rage had said that Ross was drunk, 
but she could not believe it. Her mind 
leapt to the thought that he had fallen in 
some fit; and at her father’s first words 
she moved swiftly away, down to the 
cabin. 

There on the floor lay the man she 
loved, the man to whom she had pledged 
herself, and who had so nearly destroyed 
them all —a senseless, ugly piece of hu- 
manity. She approached him, bent over 
him with tender hope. 

She drew back quickly and her face 
flushed. His breath told her that her 
father had spoken truly. And yet she 
was dimly conscious that mingled with 
the fumes of whisky there was something 
else, which she did not understand, and 
which at the moment did not impress her 
mind. 
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There was the one horrible fact: he 
had been drinking and so had imperilled 
all their lives ! 

The first sickening sense of dismay over, 
she became calm again, and bethought her 
that something ought to be done to re- 
store him to consciousness. Who was to 
help her? She dared not speak to her 
father and she would not speak to Cargill. 
By-and-by she would be able to get one of 
the men, but none of them could be spared 
at present. 

Meanwhile she got a towel, dipped it in 
cold water and laid iton his head. Next 
she shook him roughly by the arm; but he 
made no sign. Then that was all she 
could do. 

There was one thing more. She called 
him by name; but he made no sign. 
Whilst doing this she became a little 
more conscious of the presence of that 
something besides the fumes of whisky, 
only she was too busy in her efforts to 
rouse him to give it particular heed. 

And she was wondering. How could 
this miserable shame fall on Bob Ross? 
In all that she had ever heard of him 
there had been no hint of this. Quite 
otherwise: one of the qualities for which 
he had been specially noted was his so- 
briety. Then how should it come now in 
the hour when he was most anxious to 
please her father? 

She could not understand. It was 
strange: that was all she could say, and 
in her bewilderment begin wondering 
again. Andas she was wondering there 
came suddenly a pain in her breast and a 
dull aching in the dry eyes, for was not his 
shame hers? 

Oh, how brave and noble she had be- 
lieved him to be! How much above all 
other men in everything — how pure, how 
strong and faithful in all that became a 
man! And lo, there he lay helpless — 
such a sorry sight! 

She could not bear, it and she covered 
her face with her hands, rocking herself 
to and fro as she knelt beside him. 
Strange, piteous cries in her brain, but no 
sound coming from her lips. The idol 
seemed to have fallen from its high place 
— fallen so low down and still was loved. 

She did not care now who knew it. 
She loved him and she would help him, 
though everybody else should turn from 
him. 

She knew by the sounds on deck — 
trampling of feet, loud voices —and the 
varying movements of the engine, that 
they were nearing port. Whether or not 
the noise had any effect in rousing him, 
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Ross at length stirred from his leth- 
argy. 

He moved slightly as if to turn on his 
right side. With anxious face and ready 
hands she assisted him. He muttered 
something in a husky whisper, but she 
was unable to make out what he said. 

She called him by name twice and her 
voice seemed to reach him at last. There 
was a spasmodic movement of the body, 
and this time his muttering was distinct 
enough for her to comprehend, — 

“Starboard, starboard, confound ye. 
There’s the Dun Buy—we must hold 
off.” 

The rest of his words faded into indis- 
tinctness again. 

The turmoil above grew louder, and the 
movements of the engine more eccentric 
than before. 

She dipped the towel into cold water, 
and bathed his face and hands. He 
breathed more freely and regularly than 
he had been doing for some time, and 
presently he opened his eyes. 

What weary, wild eyes they were, star- 
ing at her without the least sign of rec- 
ognition! They frightened her, and yet 
they brought the tears which relieved her 
own parched eyes. 

“Do you no ken me—Bob?” she 
hesitated a little over the name. 

The wild expression disappeared and 
slowly there came a smile of recognition. 

“No ken you, Annie! how could that 
ever be? JAZy lass! But what a dream 
I hae had—that I got fou and let the 
boat gang on the rocks and ——” 

But there the glimmer of intelligence 
faded, and a vacant expression took its 
place. This was not the expression of 
imbecility, but that of one who is looking 
at something he cannot see and searching 
his mind for something he cannot find. 

Suddenly he made an effort to rise, but 
fell back helpless. 

“Try again,” she said eagerly; “if you 
could only get on to the seat, it would 
make me less wae to look at you.” 

Mechanically he made the effort, and 
with her strong help succeeded, after a 
few trials, in getting on tothe seat. He 
leaned back, unable to support himself, 
still looking at the something he could not 
see. 

“Can you bide there that way till I get 
you a drink?” 

She brought him a glass of water and 
held it to his lips. He drank greedily as 
if his throat were parched, and he seemed 
to revive. She took both his hands in 
hers and gazing earnestly at him said, — 








“Can you no tell me how this hap- 
pened? Try to mind. Where did you 
get the drink?” 

“IT canna tell. I got whisky, and I 
saw the Dun Buy and the Bullers, and I 
wanted to keep clear of them. But some- 
thing aye pulled the wheel out o’ my 
hands. There was “i 

He ended the sentence by shaking his 
head hopelessly and muttering wearily, 
“] canna tell —I dinna ken.” 

She saw it was no use pressing her 
questions further at that time, and in- 
deed she had no opportunity of doing so. 
Although the noise above continued, the 
engine had stopped, and she knew that 
they were in port. Her father came down. 
Partly in consequence of his dread of any 
further accident, and partly out of a wise 
discretion, knowing his own temper, he 
had delayed coming until the “ Mermaid” 
was safely moored in Peterhead Harbor. 
Now when he came, he found her hold- 
ing Ross’s hands and speaking softly to 
him. His passion blazed up in spite of 
himself, 

“ What are you doing there with that 
scoondrel? Come oot o’ that this mo- 
ment.” 

She did not move, and Ross was appar- 
ently quite unconscious of the angry and 
bitter words. 

“Did you no hear me?” shouted the 
father. “I tell you that you are no to 
disgrace yoursel’ by speaking another 
word to him.” 

“ Father, he is no weel,” she said gen- 
tly, but without releasing her lover’s 
hands. 

“ No weel ! — he’ll be well enough when 
he gets over his drucken fit.” 

“This is not adrunken fit, father. He 
is really not well, and you should get a 
doctor to see him.” 

“* Me get a doctor for the scoondrel that 
nearly ruined me as weel as drooned us 
a’!” exclaimed the captain, as much as- 
tounded by his daughter’s calmness as 
by her first disobedience. “I tell you 
he was drinking when he was at the 
wheel, and that would hae been enough 
for me even if he hadna put us a’ in sic- 
can danger.” 

* How do you know that he was drink- 
ing when at the wheel?” she asked 
calmly. 





“Ah!” The exclamation was short, 
quick, with a drawing in of the breath. 
“ And he gave it to him.” 

“Ay, but he maun hae been drinking 
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before that, because ae dram wouldna 
mak’ him like what he is. Come, out 0’ 
this, Bob Ross, and thank the kindly 
thoughts I hae aye had for you till noo, 
that [ dinna send you to jail instead of 
giein’ you leave to walk ashore.” 

“Father, will you not send for a doc- 
tor?” she pleaded once more. 

“]’ll no hear another word, you hizzie, 
but I’ll hae, something to say to you in a 
wee while.” 

To her amazement Ross stood up, un- 
steadily, but still maintaining the posi- 
tion. He drew one hand dazedly across 
his eyes and said huskily, — 

“No for me, Arnie — no for me — you 
shall not suffer for me. Til go. Your 
father is right. I begin to mind now, and 
it is his kind thought that saves me from 
a jail—it is not all clear yet; but it is 
coming back. Me standing at the wheel 
and no power to speak, and —and that’s 
all.” 

“ Bide a minute and I’ll get Jock Burns 
to go with you,” and she darted up the 
stair. 

Captain Duncan was puzzled. He 
could not make out the man; this was 
not the way he had ever before seen any- 
body who was “fou” behave. But then 
there was nothing else to explain his fall- 
ing asleep at the wheel; and so he an- 
swered the puzzle by resolving to stick to 
his first impression. 

“] am sorry for you, Bob; but you hae 
brought it on yoursel’ and I canna pass it 
over. Had it been onybody else I would 
hae been on the look-out for sic a thing, 
but no wi’ you— no wi’ you.” : 

“ You are doing kindly by me, captain, 
and I thank you,” said the poor man, 
again passing his hand dazedly over his 
eyes. ‘1 dinna understand yet; but it’s 
coming to me, and I ken that I was wrang. 
I thank you and I'll go.” 

He made a step forward, staggered, and 
fell back upon the seat. He would have 
fallen on the floor but that the sturdy cap- 
tain caught him in time. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
OUTCAST RUSSIA, 
THE JOURNEY TO SIBERIA, 


SIBERIA — the land of exile —has al- 
ways appeared in the conceptions of the 
Europeans as a land of horrors, as a land 
of the chains and £xzoot, where convicts 
are flogged to death by cruel officials, or 
killed by overwork in mines; as a land of 
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unutterable sufferings of the masses and 
of horrible prosecutions of the foes of the 
Russian government. Surely nobody, 
Russian or foreigner, has crossed the 
Ural Mountains and stopped on their 
water-divide, at the border pillar that bears 
the inseription “ Europe” on one side, 
and “ Asia” on the other, without shud- 
dering at the idea that he is entering the 
Jand of woes. Many a traveller has cer- 
tainly said to himself that the inscription 
of Dante’s “ Inferno” would be more ap- 
propriate to the boundary pillar of Siberia 
than these two words which pretend to 
delineate two continents. 

As the traveller descends, however, to- 
wards the rich prairies of western Sibe- 
ria; as he notices there the relative wel- 
fare and the spirit of independence of the 
Siberian peasant, and compares them with 
the wretchedness and subjection of the 
Russian peasant; as he makes acquain- 
tance with the hospitality of the supposed 
ex-convicts — the ‘Siberyaks’? — and 
with the intelligent society of the Siberian 
towns, and perceives nothing of the ex- 
iles, and hears nothing of them in conver- 
sations going on about everything but 
this subject; as he hears the boasting 
reply of the Eastern Yankee who drily 
says to the stranger that in Siberia the 
exiles are far better off than peasants in 
Russia — he feels inclined to admit that 
his former conceptions about the great 
penal colony of the north were rather 
exaggerated, and that, on the whole, the 
exiles may be not so unfortunate in Sibe- 
ria, as they were represented to be by 
sentimental writers. 

Very many visitors to Siberia, and not 
foreigners alone, have made this mistake. 
Some occasional circumstance — some- 
thing like a convoy of exiles met with on 
the muddy road during an autumn storm, 
or a Polish insurrection on the shores of 
Lake Baikal, or, at least, such a rencontre 
with an exile in the forests of Yakutsk, as 
Adolf Erman made and so warmly de- 
scribed in his * Travels” — some occa- 
sional striking fact, in short, must fall 
under the notice of the traveller, to give 
him the necessary impulse for discover- 
ing the truth amidst the official misrepre- 
sentation and the non-official indifference; 
to open his eyes and to display: before 
them the abyss of sufferings that are con- 
cealed behind those three words, exile to 
Siberia. Then he perceives that besides 
the official story of Siberia there is an- 


other sad story, through which the shrieks ~ 


of the exiles have been going on as a 
black thread from the remotest times of 
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the conquest until now. Then he learns 
that, however dark, the plain, popular con 
ception of Siberia is still brighter. than 
the horrible naked truth; and that the 
horrible tales he has heard long ago, in his 
childhood, and has supposed since to be 
tales of a remote past, in reality are tales 
of what is going on now, in our century 
which writes so much, and cares so little, 
about humanitarian principles. 

This story already lasts for three cen- 
turies. As soon as the tsars of Moscow 
learned that their rebel Cossacks had 
conquered a new country “beyond the 
Stone ” (the Ural), they sent there batches 
of exiles, ordering them to settle along 
the rivers and footpaths that connected 
together the blockhouses erected, in the 
space of seventy years, from the sources 
of the Kama to the Sea of Okhotsk. 
Where no free settlers would settle, the 
chained colonizers had to undertake a 
desperate struggle against the wilderness. 
As to those individuals whom the rising 
powers of the tsars considered most dan- 
gerous, we find them with the most ad- 
vanced parties of Cossacks who were sent 
‘across the mountains, in search for new 
lands.” No distance, however immense, 
no wilderness, however unpracticable, 
seemed sufficient to the suspicious rule of 
the doyars to be put between such exiles 
and the capital of the tsardom. And, as 
soon as a blockhouse was built, or a con- 
vent erected, at the very confines of the 
tsar’s dominions — beyond the Arctic 
circle, in the zoundras of the Obi, or be- 
yond the mountains of Daouria — the ex 
iles were there, building themselves the 
cells that had to be their graves. 

Even now, Siberia is, on account of its 
steep mountains, its thick forests, wild 
streams, and rough climate, one of the 
most difficult countries to explore. It is 
easy to conceive what it was three hun- 
dred years ago. Even now it is that part 
of the Russian Empire where the arbitra- 
riness and brutality of officers are the 
most unlimited. What was it, then, dur- 
ing the seventeenth century? “ The river 
is shallow; the rafts are heavy; the chiefs 
are wicked, and their sticks are big; their 
whips cut through the skin, and their tor- 
tures are cruel; fire and strappado; but 
the men are hungry, and they die, poor 
creatures, at once after the torture,” — 
wrote the Arotopope Avvakum, the fanatic 
priest of the ‘old religion” whom we met 
with the first parties going to take pos- 
session of the Amor. “ How long, my 
master, will these tortures last?” asks his 
wife*as she falls attenuated on the ice of 
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the river, after a journey that already has 
lasted for five years. “Until our death, 
my dear; until our death,” replies this 
precursor of the steel-characters of our 
own times; and both, man and wife, con- 
tinue their march towards the place where 
the Protopope will be chained to the wails 
of an icy cellar digged out by his own 
hands. 

Since the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the flow of exiles poured into 
Siberia has never ceased. During the 


first years of the century, we see the in- 


habitants of Uglitch exiled to Pelym, to- 
gether with their bell which rang the 
alarm when it became known that the 
young Demetrius has been assassinated 
by order of the regent Boris Godunoff. 
Men and bell alike have tongues and ears 
torn away, and are confined in a hamlet 
on the borders of the foundra. Later on 
they are followed by the raskoluiks (non- 
conformists) who revolt against the aris- 
tocratic innovations of Nikon in Church 
matters. Those who escape the massa- 
cres, like that “of the three thousand,” 
go to people the Siberian wildernesses. 
They are soon followed by the serfs who 
make desperate attempts of overthrowing 
the yoke freshly imposed on them; by the 
leaders of the Moscow mob revolted 
against the rule of the doyars, by the 
militia of the stredtsy who revolt against 
the all-crushing despotist of Peter 1.; by 
the Little Russians who fight for their 
autonomy and old institutions; by all 
those populations who will not submit to 
the yoke of the rising empire; by the 
Poles — by three great and several small- 
er batches of Poles — who are despatched 
to Siberia by thousands at once, after each 
attempt at recovering their independence. 
... Later on, all those whom Russia 
fears to keep in her towns and villages 
— murderers and simple vagrants, non- 
conformists and rebels; thieves and 
paupers who are unable to pay for a 
passport; serfs who have incurred the 
displeasure of their proprietors ; and still 
later on, “free peasants” who have in- 
curred the disgrace of an ¢sfravuik, or 
are unable to pay the ever-increasing taxes 
— all these are going to die in the marshy 
lowlands, in the thick forests, in the dark 
mines. This current flows until our own 
days, steadily increasing in an alarming 
proportion. Seven to eight thousand were 
exiled every year at the beginning of this 
century; eighteen to nineteen thousand 
are exiled now — not to speak of the years 
when this figure was doubled, as was the 
case after the last Polish insurrection — 
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making thus a total of more than six hun- 
dred thousand people who have crossed 
the Ural Mountains since 1823, when the 
first records of exile were taken. 

Few of those who have endured the 
horrors of hard labor and exile in Siberia 
have committed to paper their sad experi- 
ence. The frotopope Avvakum did, and 
his letters still feed the fanaticism of the 
vaskolniks. ‘The melancholy stories of 
the Menshikotf, the Dolgorouky, the Bi- 
ron, and other exiles of high rank have 
been transmitted to posterity by their 
sympathizers. Our young republican poet 
Ryléeff, before being hung in 1827, told 
in a beautiful poem, “ Vainarovsky,” the 
sufferings of a Little Russian patriot. Sev- 
eral memoirs of the “ Decembrists” (ex- 
iled for the insurrection of December 26, 
1825), and the poem of Nekrasoff, “* The 
Russian Women,” are still inspiring the 
young Russian hearts with love for the 
prosecuted and hate to the prosecutors. 
Dostoevsky has told in a remarkable psy- 
chological study of prison life his expe- 
rience at the fortress of Omsk after 1848; 
and several Poles have described the 
martyrdom of their friends after the revo- 
Jutions of 1831 and 1848... . But, what 
are all these pains in comparison with the 
sufferings endured by half a million of 
people, from the day when, chained to 
iron rods, they started from Moscow for 
a two or three years’ walk towards the 
mines of Transbaikalia, until the day 
when, broken down by hard labor and 
privations, they died at a distance of five 
thousand miles from their native villages, 
in a country whose scenery and customs 
were as strange to them as its inhabitants 
—a strong, intelligent, but egotistic race! 

What are the sufferings of the few, in 
comparison with those of the thousands 
under the cat o’-nine-tails of the legendary 
monster Rozguildéeff, whose name is still 
the horror of the Transbaikalian villages ; 
with the pains of those who, like the Po- 
lish doctor Szokalsky and his companions, 
died under the seventh thousand of rod- 
strokes for an attempt to escape ; with the 
sufferings of those thousands of women 
who followed their husbands and for whom 
death was a release from a life of hunger, 
of sorrow, and of humiliation ; with the suf- 
ferings of those thousands who yearly un- 
dertake to make their escape from Siberia 
and walk through the virgin forests, living 
on mushrooms and berries, and inspired 
with the hope of at least seeing again 
their native village and their kinsfolk ? 

Who has told the less striking, but not 
less dramatic pains of those thousands 





who spin out an aimless life in the ham- 
lets of the far north, and put an end to 
their wearisome existence by drowning 
in the clear waters of the Yenisei? M. 
Maximof£ has tried, in his work on “ Hard 
Labor and Exile,” to raise a corner of the 
veil that conceals these sufferings; but he 
has shown only a small corner of the dark 
picture. The whole remains and probably 
will remain unknown; its very features are 
obliterated day by day, leaving but a faint 
trace in the folk-lore and in the songs of 
the exiles; and each decade brings its 
new features, its new forms of misery for 
the ever-increasing number of exiles. 

It is obvious that I shall not venture to 
draw the whole of this picture in the nar- 
row limits of a review article. I must 
necessarily limit my task to the descrip- 
tion of the exile as it is now — say, during 
the last ten years. No less than one hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand human beings 
have been transported to Siberia during 
this short space of time; a very high 
figure of criminality, indeed, for a popula- 
tion numbering seventy-two millions, if all 
exiles were “criminals.” Less than one- 
half of them, however, crossed the Uralia 
accordance with sentences of the courts. 
The others were thrown into Siberia, with- 
out having seen any judges, by simple 
order of the administrative, or in accord- 
ance with resolutions taken by their com- 
munes — nearly always under the pressure 
of the omnipotent local authorities. Out 
of the 151,184 exiles who crossed the 
Ural during the years 1867 to 1876, no 
less than 78,676 belonged to this last cate- 
gory. The remaining were condemned by 
courts: 18,582 to hard labor, and 54,316 
to be settled in Siberia, mostly for life, 
with or without loss of all their civil 
rights.* 


an 


* Our criminal statistics are so imperfect that a 
thorough classification of exiles is very difficult. We 
have but one good work on this subject, by M. Anu- 
chin, published a few years ago by the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society, and crowned with its great gold 
medal ; it gives the criminal statistics for the vears 1827 
to 1846. However old, these statistics still fve an ap- 
proximate idea of the present conditions, more recent 
partial statistics having shown that since that time all 
figures have doubled, but the relative proportions of 
different categories of exiles have remained nearly the 
same. Thus, to quote but one instance, out of the 
159,755 exiled during the years 1827 to 1846, no less 
than 79,909, or 50 per cent., were exiled by simple 
orders of the administrative; and thirty years later we 
find again nearly the same rate—slightly increased — 
of arbitrary exile (78,676 out of 151,184 in 1867 to 1876). 
‘The same is approximately true with regard to other 
categories. It appears from M. Anuchin’s researches 
that out of the 79,846 condemned by courts, 14,531 (725 
per year) were condemned as assassins; 14,248 for 
heavier crimes, such as incendiarism, robbery, and 
forgery; 40,666 for stealing, and 1,426 for smuggling, 
making thus a total of 70,871 cases (about 3,545 per 
year) which would have been condemned by the codes 
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Twenty years ago, the exiles traversed 
on foot all the distance between Moscow 
and the place to which they were de- 
spatched. They had thus to walk some- 
thing like forty-seven hundred miles in 
order to reach the hard-labor colonies of 
Transbaikalia, and fifty-two hundred miles 
to reach Yakutsk. Nearly a two years’ 
walk for the former, and two years’ anda 
half for the second. Some amelioration 
has been introduced since. After having 
been gathered from all parts of Russia at 
Moscow, or at Nijniy-Novgorod, they are 
transported now by steamer to Perm, by 
rail to Ekaterinburg, in carriages to Tu- 
men, and again by steamer to Tomsk. 
Thus, according to a recent English book 
on exile to Siberia, they have to walk 
“only the distance beyond Tomsk.” In 
plain figures, this trifling distance means 
two thousand and sixty-five miles to Kara, 
something like a nine months’ foot jour- 
ney. Ifthe prisoner be sent to Yakutsk 
he has “only” two thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty miles to walk, and the Rus- 
sian government having discovered that 
Yakutsk is a place still too near to St. 
Petersburg to keep these political exiles, 
and sending them now to Verkhoyansk 
and Nijne-Kolymsk (in the neighborhood 
of Nordenskjéld’s wintering-station), a 
distance of some fifteen hundred miles 
must be added to the former “trifling” 
distance, and we have again the magic 
figure of forty-five hundred miles — or 
two years’ walk — reconstituted in full. 

However, for the great mass of exiles, 


—although not always by a jury — of all countries in 
Europe. The remainder, however (that is, nearly 
89,000), were exiled for offences which depended chiefly, 

if not entirely, upon the political institutions of Russia: 

their crimes were: rebellion against any serf-proprietors 
and authorities (16,456 cases) ; nonconformist fanaticism 
(2,138 cases) ; desertion from a twenty-five years’ military 
service (1,651 cases); and escape from Siberia, mostly 
from administrative exile (18,328 cases). Finally, we 
find among them the enormous figure of 48,466 ** va- 
grants,’ of whom the laureate of the Geographical 
Society says: ** Vagrancy mostly means simply going to 
a neighboring province without a passport”’ — out of 
48,466 ** vagrants,’’ 40,000 at least, *“*being merely 
people who have not complied with passport regula- 
tions’ (that is — their wife and children being brought 
to starvation, they not having the necessary five or ten 
roubies for taking a passport, and walking from Ka- 
louga, or Tula, to Odessa, or Astrakhan, in search of 
labor). And he adds: ** Considering these 80,000 ex- 
iled by order of the administrative, we not only doubt 
their criminality ; we simply doubt the very existence 
of such crimes as those imputed to them.’ The num- 
ber of such *‘criminals’’ has not diminished since. It 
has nearly doubled, like other figures. Russia con- 
tinues to send every year to Siberia, for life, four to 
five thousand men and women, who in other States 
would be simply condemned to a fine of a few shillings. 
To these ‘‘criminals” we must add no less than 1,500 
women and 2,000 to 2,500 children who follow every year 
their husbands, or parents, enduring ail the horrors of 
a march through Siberia and of the ‘exile, 
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the foot journey has been reduced by one- 
half, and they begin their peregrinations 
in Siberia in special carriages. M. Maxi- 
moff ‘:as very vividly described how the 
conv.cts at Irkutsk, to whose judgment 
such a moving machine was submitted, 
declared at once that it was the most stu- 
pid vehicle that could be invented foryhe 
torment of both horses and convicts. Sych 
carriages, which have no accommodation 
for deadening the shocks, move slowly on 
the rugged, “jolting road, ploughed over 
and over by thousands of heavily loaded 
cars. In western Siberia, amidst the 
marshes on the eastern slope of the Ural, 
the journey becomes a true torture, as the 
highway is covered with loose beams of 
wood, which recall the sensation expe- 
rienced when a finger is dragged across 
the keys of a piano, the black keys in- 
cluded. The journey is hard, even for the 
traveller who is lying on a thick felt mat- 
tress in a comfortable ¢arazzéass, and it is 
easy to conceive what the convict expe- 
riences, who is bound to sit motionless 
for eight or ten hours on the bench of the 
famous vehicle, having but a few rags to 
shelter him from snow and rain. 

Happily enough this journey lasts but 
a few days, as at Tumen the exiles are’ 
embarked on special barges, or floating 
prisons, taken in tow by steamers, and in 
the space of eight or ten days are brought 
to Tomsk. I ‘hardly need say that, how- 
ever excellent the idea of thus reducing 
by one-half the long journey through Si- 
beria, its partial realization has been most 
imperfect. The convict barges are usually 
so overcrowded, and are usually kept in 
such a state of filthiness, that they have 
become real nests of infection. ‘“ Each 
barge has been built for the transport of 
eight hundred convicts and the convoy,” 
wrote the Tomsk correspondent of the 
Moscow Telegraph, on November 15, 
1881; * the calculation of the size of the 
barges has not been made, however, ac- 
cording to the necessary cubical space, 
but according to the interests of the own- 
ers of the steamers, MM. Kurbatoff and 
Ignatoff. These gentlemen occupy for 
their own purpose two compartments for 
a hundred men each, and thus eight hun- 
dred must take the room destined for six 
hundred. The ventilation is very bad, 
there being no accommodation at all for 
that purpose, and the cabinets are of an 
unimaginable nastiness.” He adds that 
“the mortality on these barges is very 
great, especially among the children,” and 
his information is fully confirmed by offi- 
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cial figures published last year in all 
newspapers. It appears from these fig- 
ures that eight to ten per cent. of the con- 
vict passengers died during their ten days’ 
journey on board these barges; that is, 
something like sixty to eighty out of eight 
hundred. 

“Here you see,” wrote friends of ours 
who have made this passage, “the reign 
of death. Diphtheria and typhus pitilessly 
cut down the lives of adults and children, 
especially of these last. Corpses of chil- 
dren are thrown out nearly at each station. 
The hospital, placed under the supervi- 
sion of an ignorant soldier, is always over- 
crowded.” 

At Tomsk the convicts stop for a few 
days. One part of them — especially the 
common-law exiles, transported by order 
of the administrative — are sent to some 
district of the province of Tomsk which 
extends from the spurs of the Altay ridge 
on the south to the Arctic Ocean on the 
north. The others are despatched farther 
towards the east. It is easy to conceive 
what a hell the Torssk prison becomes 
when the convicts arriving every week 
cannot be sent on to Irkutsk with the 
same speed, on account of inundations, or 
obstacles on the rivers. The prison was 
built to contain nine hundred and sixty 
souls, but it never holds less than thirteen 
to fourteen hundred, and very often twen- 
ty-two hundred, or more. One-quarter of 
the prisoners are sick, but the infirmary 
can shelter only one-third, or so, of those 
who are in need of it; and so the sick re- 
main in the same rooms, upon or beneath 
the same platforms where the remainder 
are crammed to the amount of three men 
for each free place. The shrieks of the 
sick, the cries of the fever-stricken pa- 
tients, and the rattle of the dying mix to- 
gether with the jokes and laughter of the 
prisoners, with the curses of the warders. 
The exhalations of this human heap mix 
with those of their wet and filthy clothes 
and with the emanations of the horrible 
parasha. “You are suffocated as you 
enter the room, you are fainting and must 
run back to breathe some fresh air; you 
must accustom yourself by-and-by to the 
horrible emanations which float like a fog 
in the river” —such is the testimony of 
all those who have entered unexpectedly 
a Siberian prison. The “ families room” 
is still more horrible. “Here you see,” 
says a Siberian official in charge of the 
prisons — M. Mishlo— “hundreds of 
women and children closely packed to- 
gether, in such a state of misery as no 
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imagination could picture.” The families 
of the convicts receive no cloth from the 
State. Mostly peasant women, who, as a 
rule, never have more than one dress at 
once; mostly reduced to starvation as 
soon as their husbands were taken into 
custody, they have buckled on their sole 
cloth when starting from Arkhangelsk or 
Astrakhan, and, after their long peregri- 
nations from one lock-up to another, after. 
the long years of preliminary detention 
and months of journey, only rags have 
remained on their shoulders from their 
weather-worn clothes. The naked ema- 
ciated body and the wounded feet appear 
from beneath the tattered clothes as they 
are sitting on the nasty floor, eating the 
hard black bread received from compas- 
sionate peasants. Amidst this moving 
heap of human beings who cover each 
square foot of the platforms and beneath 
them, you perceive the dying child on the 
knees of his mother, and close by, the 
new-born baby. The baby is the delight 
of, the consolation to these women, each 
of whom surely has more human feelings 
than any of the chiefs and warders. Itis 
passed from hand to hand; the best rags 
are parted with to cover its shivering 
limbs, the tenderest caresses are for it. 
. . » How many have grown up in this 
way! One of them stands by my side as 
I write these lines, and repeats to me the 
stories she has heard so many times from 
her mother about the humanity of the sce- 
lerates and the infamy of their “ chiefs.” 
She describes to me the toys that the 
convicts made for her during the intermi- 
nable journey — plain toys inspired by a 


‘good-hearted humor, and side by side, the 


miserable proceedings, the exactions of 
money, the curses and blows, the whist- 
ling of the whips of the chiefs. 

The prison, however, is cleared by-and- 
by, as the parties of convicts start to con- 
tinue their journey. When the season 
and the state of the rivers permit it, par- 
ties of five hundred convicts each, with 
women and children, leave the Tomsk 
prison every week, and begin their foot 
journey to Irkutsk and Transbaikalia. 
Those who have seen such a party in 
march, will never forget it. A Russian 
painter, M. Jacoby, has tried to represent 
it on canvas; his picture is sickening, but 
the reality is still worse. 

You see a marshy plain where the icy 
wind blows freely, driving before it the 
snow that begins to cover the frozen soil. 
Morasses with small shrubs, or crumpled 
trees, bent down by wind and saow, 
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spread as far as the eye can reach; the 
next village is twenty milesdistant. Low 
mountains, covered with thick pine for- 
ests, mingling with the grey snow-clouds, 
rise in the dust on the horizon. A track, 
marked all along by poles to distinguish 
it from the surrounding plain, ploughed 
and rugged by the passage of thousands 
of cars, covered with ruts that break down 
the hardest wheels, runs through the 
naked plain. The party slowly moves 
along this road. In front, a row of sol- 
diers opens the march. Behind them, 
heavily advanced the hard-labor convicts, 
with half-shaved heads, ‘wearing grey 
clothes, with a yellow diamond on the 
back, and open shoes worn out by the 
long journey and exhibiting the tatters in 
which the wounded feet are wrapped. 
Each convict wears a chain, riveted to his 
ankles, its rings being twisted into rags — 
if the convict has collected enough of alms 
during his journey to pay the blacksmith 
for riveting it looser on his feet. The 
chain goes up each foot and is suspended 
to a girdle. Another chain closely ties 
both hands, and a third chain binds to- 
gether six or eight convicts. Every false 
movement of any of the pack is felt by all 
his chain-companions; the feebler is 
dragged forward by the stronger, and he 
must not stop: the way —the é/ape —is 
long, and the autumn day is short. 

Behind the hard-labor convicts march 
the poselentsy (condemned to be settled in 
Siberia) wearing the same grey cloth and 
the same kind of shoes. Soldiers accom- 
pany the party on both sides, meditating 
perhaps the order given at the departure: 
“If one of them runs away, shoot him 
down. If he is killed, five roubles of 
reward for you, and a dog’s death to the 
dog!” In the rear you discover a few 
cars that are drawn by the small, attenu- 
ated, cat-like peasants’ horses. They are 
loaded with the bags of the convicts, with 
the sick or dying, who are fastened by 
ropes on the top of the load. 

Behind the cars hasten the wives of the 
convicts; a few have found a free corner 
on a loaded car, and crouch there when 
unable to move further; whilst the great 
number march behind the cars, leading 
their children by the hands, or bearing 
them on their arms. Dressed in rags, 
freezing under the gusts of the cold wind, 
cutting their almost naked feet on the 
frozen ruts, how many of them repeat the 
words of Avvakum’s wife: ‘* These tor- 
tures, ah dear, how long will they last?” 
In the rear, comes a second detachment 
of soldiers who drive with the butt-ends of 
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their rifles those women who stop ex- 
hausted in the freezing mud of the road. 
The procession is closed by the car of the 
commander of the party.* 

As the party enters some great village, 
it begins to sing the méloserdnaya —the 
“charity song.” They call it a song, but 
it hardly is that. It is a succession of 
woes escaping from hundreds of breasts 
at once, a recital in very plain words ex- 
pressing with a childish simplicity the 
sad fate of the convict —a horrible lamen- 
tation by means of which the Russian 
exile appeals to the mercy of other mis- 
erables like himself. Centuries of suffer- 
ing, of pains and misery, of persecutions 
that crush down the most vital forces of 
our nation, are heard in these recitals 
and shrieks. These tones of deep sorrow 
recall the tortures of the last century, the 
stifled cries under the sticks and whips of 
our own time, the darkness of the cellars, 
the wildness of the woods, the tears of the 
starving wife. The peasants of the vil- 
lages on the Siberian highway understand 
these tunes; they know their true mean- 
ing from their own experience, and the 
appeal of the weschastnyie—one of the 
‘“‘sufferers,” as our people call all prison- 
ers —is answered by the poor; the most 
destitute widow, signing herself with the 
cross, brings her coppers, or her piece of 
bread, and deeply bows before the chained 
“sufferer,” grateful to him for not dis- 
daining her small offering. 

Late in the afternoon, after having cov- 
ered some fifteen or twenty miles, the 
party reaches the étape where it spends 
the night and takes one day’s rest each 
three days. It accelerates its pace as 
soon as the paling that incloses the old 
log-wood building is perceived, and the 
strongest run to take possession by force 
of the best places on the platforms. The 
étapes were mostly built fifty years ago, 
and after having resisted the inclemen- 
cies of the climate, and the passage of a 
hundred thousand of convicts, they have 
become now rotten and foul from top to 
bottom. The old log-wood house refuses 
shelter to the chained travellers brought 
under its roof, and wind and snow freely 
enter the interstices between its rotten 
beams ; heaps of snow are accumulated in 


* The Russian law says that the families of the con- 
victs are not submitted to the control of the convoy. 
In reality they are submitted to the same treatment as 
the convicts. To quote but one instance. The lomsk 
correspondent of the Moscow VJelegraph wrote on 
November 3, 1881: ** We have seen on the march the 
oom which left Tomsk on September 14. The ex- 

austed women and children literally stuck in the mud, 
and the soldiers dealt them blows, to make them ade 
vance and to keep pace with the party.” 
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victs; that being the average size of par- 
ties thirty years ago. At present the 
parties consist of four hundred and fifty 
to five hundred human beings, and the 
five hundred must lodge on the space 
parsimoniously calculated for one hundred 
and fifty.* 

The stronger ones, or the aristocracy 
among the convicts —the elder vagrants 
and the great murderers — cover each 
square inch of the platforms; the remain- 
der, that is, double the number of the 
former, lie down on the rotten floor, cov- 
ered with an inch of sticky filth, beneath 
and between the platforms. What be- 
comes of the rooms when the doors are 
closed, and the whole space filled with 
human beings who lie naked on their 
nasty clothes impregnated with water, will 
be easily imagined. 

The étapes, however, are palaces when 
compared with the half-étapes, where the 
parties spend only the nights. These 
buildings are still smaller, and, as a rule, 
still more dilapidated, still more rotten 
and foul. Sometimes they are in such a 
state as to compel the party to spend the 
cold Siberian nights in light barracks 
erected in the yard, and without fire. As 
a rule, the half-étape has no special com- 
partment for the women, and they must 
lodge in the room of the soldiers (see 
Maximoff's “ Siberia”), With the resig- 
nation of our “all-enduring” Russian 
mothers, they squat down with their babies 
wrapped in rags, in some corner of the 


room below the platforms or close by the- 


door, among the rifles of the escort. 

No wonder that, according to official sta- 
tistics, out of the 2,561 children less than 
fifteen years old who were sent in 1881 to 
Siberia with their parents, “a very small 
part survived.” “ The majority,” the Go- 
Zos says, “could not support the very bad 
conditions of the journey, and died be- 
fore, or immediately after, having reached 
their destination in Siberia.” In sober 
truth, the transportation to Siberia, as 
practised now, is a real “ Massacre of In- 
nocents.” 

Shall I add that there is no accommo- 
dation for the sick, and one that must 
have exceptionally robust health to survive 


* The Russian law, which mostly has been written 
without any knowledge of the real conditions it deals 
with, forbids to send out such numerous parties. But, 
in reality, the normal party numbers now 480 persons. 
In 1881, according to the Golos, 6,507 convicts were 
sent in sixteen parties, making thus an average of 406 
convicts per party. N. Lopatin gives us the figure of 
48o as the average size of parties. 


The étape was | an illness during the journey? 
built to shelter one hundred and fifty con- | 
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There are 
but five small hospitals, with a total of a 
hundred beds, on the whole stretch be- 
tween Tomsk and Irkutsk, that is, on a 
distance which represents at least a four 
months’ journey. As for those who can- 
not hold out until a hospital is reached, it 
was written to the Go/os, on January 5, 
1881: “ They are left at the étapes with- 
out any medical help. The sick-room has 
no bedsteads, no beds, no cushions, no 
coverings, and of course nothing like 
linen. The 48} kopecks per day that are 
allowed for the sick, remain mostly in full 
in the hands of the authorities.” 

Shall I dwell upon the exactions to 
which the convicts are submitted, not- 
withstanding their dreadful misery, by 
the warders of the étapes? Is it not suf- 
ficient to say that the warders of these 
buildings are paid by the crown, besides 
the allowance of corn flour for black 
bread, only with three roubles, or 6s. per 
year? “The stove is out of order, you 
cannot light the fire,” says one of them, 
when the party arrives quite wet or 
frozen; and the party pays its tribute for 
permission to light the fire. “ The win- 
dows are under repair,” and the party 
pays for having some rags to fill up the 
openings through which freely blows the 
icy wind. “Wash up the étape before 
leaving, or pay so much,” and the party 
pays again, and so on and so on. And 
shall I mention, too, the manner in which 
the convicts and their families are treated 
during the journey? Even the political 
exiles once revolted, in 1881, against an 
officer who had permitted himself to as- 
sault in the dark corridor a lady marched 
to Siberia for a political offence. The 
common-law exiles surely are not treated 
better than the political ones. 

All these are not tales of the past. 
They are real pictures of what is going 
on now, at the very moment when I write 
these lines. My friend N. Lopatin, who 
made the same journey two years ago, and 
to whom I have shown these pages, fully 
confirms all the above statements, and 
adds much more which I do not mention 
only for wantof space. What really is a 
tale of the past — of a very recent case 
— is the chaining together of eight or ten 
convicts. This horrible measure, how- 
ever, was abolished in January, 1881. At 
present, each convict has his hands 
chained separately from his comrades. 
But still, the chain being very short, gives 
such a posture to the arms as renders the 
ten and twelve hours’ march very difficult, 
not to speak of the insupportable rheu- 
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matic pain occasioned in the bones by the 
contact of the iron rings during the hard 
Siberian frosts. This pain, I am told and 
readily believe it, soon becomes a real 
torture. 

I hardly need add that, contrary to the 
statements of a recent English traveller 
through Siberia, the political convicts per- 
form the journey to Kara, or to the places 
where they are to be settled as foselentsy, 
under the same conditions as, and to- 
gether with, the common-law convicts. 
The very fact of Izbitskiy and Debagorio- 
Mokrievitch having exchanged names 
with two common-law convicts, and having 
thus escaped from hard labor, proves that 
the English traveller’s information was 
false. Nicholas Lopatin, whom I have 
already mentioned, and who has been 
condemned to settlement in Siberia, per- 
formed the journey on foot, in company 
with a dozen, or so, of comrades. It is 
true that a great number of Polish exiles 
of 1864, and notably all noblemen and 
chief convicts, were transported in car- 
riages, on posting horses. The numer- 
ous political exiles, transported to Siberia 
by order of the administrative, also per- 
form the journey ia the same way — where 
there are posting horses. But, since 
1866, the political convicts (condemned by 
courts to hard labor or exile) have mostly 
made the journey on foot, together with 
common-law convicts. An exception was 
made in 1877-1879 for the few who were 
transported to eastern Siberia during 
those three years. They were transported 
in cars, but following the line of the é¢afes. 
Since 1879, however, all political convicts 
— men and women alike, and many ex- 
iled by order of the administrative — have 
made the journey precisely in the way 
I have described, very many of them 
chained, contrary to the law of 1827. 

When writing his book on “ Hard La- 
bor and Exile,” M. Maximoff concluded 
it with the wish that the horrors of the 
foot journey he had described might be- 
come as soon as possible matter of histo- 
ry. The transport of convicts on barges 
was then just inaugurated, and this meas- 
ure had saved the State, during the first 
rear, a sum of 40,000/. 
justice was earnestly pressing at that time 
all honest men to tell what they knew 
about the exiles, and announced its read- 
jness to undertake a complete reform of 
the whole system. There was no lack of 
men ready to devote their lives to ameli- 
orating the sad fate of the exiles and to 
erasing forever from our life the black 
reminiscence of exile in Siberia, But 
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M. Maximoff’s wish has not been real- 
ized. The Liberal movement of 1861 was 
crushed down by the government; the 
attempts at reform were considered as 
“dangerous tendencies,” and the trans- 
port of exiles to Siberia has remained 
what it was twenty years ago —a source 
of unutterable sufferings for nearly twenty 
thousand of people. 

The shameful system, branded at that 
time by all those who had studied it, has 
maintained itself in full; and, whilst the 
rotten buildings on the highway are fall- 
ing to pieces, and the whole system disin- 
tegrates more and more, new thousands 
of men and women, transported for such 
crimes ‘as those “the very existence of 
which” was doubted twenty years ago, 
are added annually to the thousands al- 
ready transported to Siberia, and their 
number is increasing every year in an 
awful proportion. 

P. KRAPOTKINE. 


From Forestry. 
THE OAKS OF SHERWOOD FOREST. 


HAVING wandered for about three miles 
along a highway overhung with the fra- 
grant lime and the deepening foliage of 
the elm, the first object of interest is te 
be seen close beside the road; and this 
old memorial of the dead past is often 
unnoticed by the visitor as he saunters 
leisurely along. It is the skeleton, so 
to speak, of an oak-tree that at one time 
must have been of huge dimensions, and 
capable of giving shade to hundreds of 
men. Itis generally known by the name 
of the “ Parliament Oak,” tradition assert- 
ing that King John, of Magna Charta 
fame, who was an ardent devotee of sport, 
and occupied during certain seasons of 
the year a palace in the woods at Clip- 
stone, for the purpose of facilitating his 
deer-hunting proclivities, once had occa- 
sion to call his Parliament together, and 
the senators of his court assembled under 
the gigantic oak which now stands near 
the highway. Whether such traditional 
information is correct cannot well be as- 
certained; but great care is taken of the 
“relic,” and it is chained together, so that 
a dissolution of the trunk cannot easily 
take place. For six hundred years it is 
supposed to have withstood the blasts of 
winter, and many years will yet elapse 
before it ceases to give that cooling, leafy 
shade which the pedestrian is so grateful 
for in the hot days of summer. Turning 
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to the sight, 2 tery femarkable sight is 
reached. tis is the “Shambles Oak,” 
the remnant of an immense tree, witha 
trunk half hollow, and half destroyed by 
fire by some forest Vandal. It is stated 
that here Robin Hood used to conceal the 
venison he had procured in the chase, and 
from the size of the interior, it may easily 
be conjectured what amount of booty 
might be concealed. Like the first-named 


“relic,” this cédevant monarch of the} 


forest is carefully chained, and sustained, 
like a paralytic, with crutches and sup- 
ports, so that the traditional monument 
shall be allowed to escape the fate of Lu- 
cifer, “to fall and never to rise again.” 
Travelling on, the division line between 
the estates of the Duke of Portland and 
the Earl of Manvers is reached; and it 
will be seen that the fenced line of one 
mile consists entirely of holly-trees of 
singular height and size. Between the 
two estates a splendid glade runs down 
to the confines, and a fine old oak occu- 
pies the sole position in the open space 
of green. Everything in this part of 
Sherwood is tropical in its profusion and 
wildness, and the silvery birch nestles 
under the giant oak, while the elm bends 
over the turfy footpath, and shelters the 
traveller from scorching heat. A long 
line of turf alone shows where the pedes- 
trian may proceed; but if he is wise, he 
will turn to the right and proceed along 
the carriage-way, which is as full of peb- 
bles as the seashore. Bracken and gorse 
almost envelope him, while millions of 
flies come from all parts of the forest to 
pay him homage. Half a mile further on 
he may sit down and rest on the roots of 
a forest king, the “Simon Forester,” as it 
has been designated by the dwellers in 
the vicinity, and admire the immensity of 
the trunk, and the extent of the shade it 
affords. Such a monster is rare in the 
forest, or indeed in England, and it is to 
be hoped that no forester, whether the 
famed “Simon” or his descendants, will 
ever be allowed to lay the axe to its roots. 
During the interval the “sublime weed” 
will help to dispel the flying pests which 
are so demonstrative in their affection, 
and he will be able to proceed along the 
pebbled way refreshed, cooled, and invig- 
orated. Three furlongs further on, through 
a wilderness of tangled forest, presenting 
every variety of foliage and tint, the 
crowning triumph of his labor is reached, 
and he again sits down under the shade 
of one of the mightiest oaks that exist in 
England. This is the famous “ Major 
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Oak,” the photographic picture of which 
he will be able to purchase irom the old 
man of the woods who constantly inhab- 
its its vicinity. He will be lucky indeed 
if he can sit down on the immense roots 
without being interrupted in his cogita- 


}tions by the presence of a party bent on 
jenjoyment. This is the “happy hunting- 





ground” of the Nottingham lacemaker 
and the Sheffield grinder, and no better 
focale could be imagined. The venerable 
oak stands in the centre of an acre of 
beautiful turf, and can be viewed in all 
the glory of its proud position. The size 
of its trunk can be imagined from the fact 
that seven full-grown persons can only 
clasp hands around it, while its hollow 
interior has been known to accommodate 
a dozen persons. The spectator is as- 
tounded with its size, and not only is it 
the monarch of the forest, but its branches 
spread out to form a picture of grace 
and surpassing beauty. These are no 
lightning-shivered branches or ungainly 
growth: all the Jose of the tree is excep- 
tionally majestic, and such as many an 
artist has loved to delineate. Here he 
may rest and gaze upon the aspect of 
loveliness which surrounds him, and when 
he has sufficiently admired the thousands 
of birches with their shimmering leaves 
— the chestnuts with their wealth of foli- 
age —the golden-crested gorse, and the 
undulations of woodland scenery, un- 
matched in its beauty, he will be content 
to seek the quietude of the village inn, 
and ruminate on his wanderings through 
one of the most picturesque forests in the 
kingdom. Further on he would encoun- 
ter an army of great oaks, and the mag- 
nificent mansion of Thoresby, standing in 
a park of three thousand acres, with pretty 
Pearlthorpe Church, and historic Clumber 
—the heritage of the young Duke of 
Newcastle—in the far distance. But 
premising he is content with his walk 
through one section of the forest, he had 
better strike a“ bee-line” from his rest- 
ing-place, and in a few minutes he will be 
approaching the village of Edwinstowe, 
with its quaintly constructed church, 
where Maid Marian is said to have been 
united in the bonds of matrimony to her 
forest lover Robin Hood. In this old- 
world village he will be able to find the 
needful rest and accommodation, and will 
not be ungrateful for the simple fare set 
before him, nor unthankful that he has 
been able to enjoy a sight of nature’s 
beauties in their lavish loveliness. 
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